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OOPERATE—don't just talk about coédperating! Get started on | 
something ! | 
That is the big message The Progressive Farmer would like to | 
send to every reader this week, and especially to the members of | 
every Farmers’ Union or other farmers’ club. Link yourself up with 
the life of your neighbors. Have a real neighborhood, a real com- 
munity. 
Brotherhood, fellowship, comradeship, overflowing neighborli- 
ness—that’s what your whole neighborhood is hungry for, if the peo- 
ple only realized it, but this neighborliness must be something more 


than a benevolent sentiment lying idle in the hearts of the folks. It | 
’ must be put to work. 


It must do things. And that is what coédpera- 
tion is—neighborliness at work, brotherhood at work. 

And there are all kinds of opportunities for codperation, Brother 
Reader, all around you. The woods are full of them, literally. 

Read Prof. Eaker’s story this week, and see if you don’t warm up 
at the thought of how his neighbors worked together to get a better 
school building, more teachers, and better opportunities all round for 
their boys and girls. This is everywhere one of the first opportunities 
for codperation. 
ing to codperate as tax payers and fellow-workers to give a better 
chance to their own young, aspiring flesh and blood. 


Then comes cooperation to get better roads, and a telephone sys- | 


tem, and a farmers’ club and a club for the farm women, libraries, 
local fairs, rallies, picnic days, and everything that makes for a richer 
social and intellectual life. 

And then all around you, all the time, Mr. Farmer, there are op- 
portunities for the sort of codperation that will pay directly in cash— 
dollars and cents. The letters in this issue prove that beyond ques- 
tion. Some opportunities that exist ig nearly every neighborhood 
and are waiting for nearly every farmer in the South are as follows: 


1. Aimost every month and every week you buy some kind of 


farm supplies it would pay you to buy in codéperation with your 
neighbor. 


2. You ought right now to be selling or storing cotton, to- 


There’s little hope for any people who are not wiil- | 





bacco, peanuts or apples in codperation with your neighbors. 











DR. H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
President 


MR. J. Z. GREEN 

State Organizer and Lecturer 

The North Carolina State Union meets in Greenville Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week. Read the magnificent reports from the various 
counties in this issue. The full list of state officers follows: H. Q. Alex- 
ander, President, Mecklenburg County; J. M. Templeton, Vice-President, 
Wake County; E. C. Faires, Secretary-Treasurer, Lee County; J. Z. 
Green, State Organizer, Union County. The Executive Committeemen 
are: W. B. Gibson, Chairman, Iredell; W. H. Moore, Pitt; C. C. Wright, 
Wilkes; S. H. Hobbs, Sampson; and Clarence Poe, Wake. 








6. Every farmer should have his house and stock insured in 
some mutual insurance company. 

7. In every neighborhood there should be a farmers’ credit so- 
ciety for pooling farmers’ savings and lending to one another in a safe 





3. Having before us not only 
the golden opportunity but the im- 
perative necessity for raising more 
livestock in the South, you should 
right now join with your neighbors 
to get royal- blooded breeding sires 
and to join in marketing animals or 
meats. 


DONT FAIL 


A Legislative Program for the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union—Some Measures that Demand 
Early Legislative Consideration : 

Building a School—How a Naiuitedlicad Cobar. 
ated and Got a School It Is Proud of 


Bulletins on Codperation—A Few Publications 


manner. 

8. Whenever a new cotton gin, 
saw mill, grain mill, creamery, to- 
bacco prizery, threshing machine, 
or cottonseed oil mill is needed in 
a neighborhood, it should be owned 
by the farmers and run on the co- 
Operative, patronage-dividend plan, 


TO READ— 
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4. Read in this issue how neigh- 
bors in other sections are codperat- 
ing in the purchase and use of im- 
proved implements and machinery, 
and figure out the money-making. 
labor-saving opportunities you are 
missing here. 


5. For marketing poultry, eggs, 
butter, fruit, vegetables, meats, etc., 
every farmer should be a member of 
some codperative produce exchange, 
like that we are reporting from Syl- 
vester, Ga. 





That Will Be Helpful to the Community That Would 
Coéperate . 

Codperation in Sustin ‘Wain ical hesa<dh 
Splendid Field for Codperative Effort 

Four Fields for Codperation—Production, te of 
Machinery, Standardization of Products, Codperative 
Selling . 

Halifax County’ s Clover Kenia Whnn They 
Are Doing to Better the County Agriculturally. ° 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union and Its Work 
for Codperation—Reports of County Secretaries 

Opportunities for Codperation—Five Ways in 
Which Southern Farmers May Work Together 








so that profits will go back to the 
farmers. 


Think on these things, Brother || 


Reader. Talk them over with your 
neighbors. Decide which of the eight 


lines offers the best opportunity for | 


work; see that you lay thoroughly 
safe and businesslike plans and then 
go to it. 


Once again, don’t just talk about 


coéperation! Codperate! Get some- 
thing started in your neighborhood ! 
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[ bought that wagon 48 y years ago- 
Use it every day-—it is a Studebaker 


WAGON that has been giving its owner adequate service 
for forty-eight years would be considered a wonderful wagon 
if it wasn’t a Studebaker. 


Thousands of Studebakers, forty years old, and more, all over the 
United States, are making money for their owners every day. 
Here is a letter from dealer William Nevenheim who reports on a 


Studebaker wagon owned by David Clark, of Bemis, South Dakota: 


“I have a customer here, Mr. David Clark, who owns a Stude« 
baker wagon he has used constantly since 1865. Mr. Clark 
bought this wagon from G. W. Howard, Gilenton, Wis. 

“The wagon is in actual use every day.” 


STUDEBAKER WAGONS ALWAYS LAST 
We have thousands of letters from all parts 
of the United States furnish: ing proof that 
thirty-five and forty years of life are nothing 
unusual for Studebaker wagons. 
—and the Studebaker wagon you buy today 
is better built than the Studebaker wagon 
of 1865. Improved machinery makes it so. 


STUDEBAKER 







Don't accept any other wagon represented 
to be “‘just as good” asa Studebaker. The 
substitute may be cheaper but it isn’t up to 
Studebaker standard and you can’t afford 
to buy it. 


Studebaker Wagons, Buggies and Harness 
have equally good records. 


South Bend, Ind. : 


NEW YORK CHICAGO) DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
Adv. 2012 


Studebakers last a‘lifetime 
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li can make wheat make more money for you, L for dollar 
invested, than anything else raised onthe farm, or more than you 
can make out of most any other business you can get into. And 
we ll send you the facts and figures to prove it. You can make it make the 
most money for you by your grinding it, yourself, into the finest four and feed 
with this marvelous big money-making little flour mill wonder, the 


‘Midget Marvel 


Fivou CONTAINED 

Fico UR MiL 
that’s making money so fast for so many 
others. Makes “A Better Barrel of Flour 
Cheaper’ than any other mill, big or lit- 
tle, and enables you to meet all competi- 
tion at a big profit. Makes high as 50 
bbls. finest roller patent flour and $40 profits a 
joy ecause it’s a whole big roller flour mill all . 
condensed in one small case, requiring vary little 
capital, space, power or attention. es dou- 
ble the quantity and profits when run night and day 





No Previous Milling Experience Necessary 


Write 
For This 
BOOK 





ne simple anybody can run it after we have once installed it in connec. 
tion with your farm, factory, mill, electric light or other plant, engine or 
other power. Turns waste power of factory plants into big money fast. 


A Real Mill. A whole big roller flour | We Help You. Not only do we install the 
mill, mind you, all in one small case. Not | wonderful "Midget" for you, but we give 
a cheap little grinder, but a mill that lasts | you the benefit of our free sales helps for 
alifetime and makes you money every day | capturing the trade that is at-your very door 


Write For Our 30 Day Free Trial Offer 


iron-clad, money- niedy indie guarantee and our free book, “The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill,” plans, estimates, terms and letters from actual 
users telling how it is making them money and will make it for you. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, Inc., 
831 Trust Building OWENSBORO, KY. 
Days Fr A Tria Ail 
| 3U Day A) ml Free | Fld al il 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver 
tising it carries.’’ 








The first orange on the m ark et, gain price, Order quic k, for its ‘first come, first 
| served.”’ 
ripening in September, and can be shipped when 
the northern markets have practically no or: anges. Plant Fruit Trees, Too. 
This means a demand at good prices. Taber’s 
trees are strong, vigorous, budded on Citrus Have all the fruit you want, and some to sell— 
trifoliata, which makes for hardiness, is the time to plant, for we make special offe rs this 
fali. Get our catalog and bargain list of fruit anc 
Ask for Our New Catalogue ornamental trees, shrubs, roses. 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Tue PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 








COMMU ated oly ee yo hy ADVERTISING OR Paces ate eee MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER A E POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 187 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.59. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 


get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent togetuer, ail for $2. 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to.which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


H WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. Tho 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchasa 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 




















| WHERE T0 BUY SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


YOU CAN HAVE FRESH FRUIT 
—— From Your Own Trees — 


A few Apple, Peach, and Plum trees set around the house or in the 
garden, will give all the "fresh fruit your family can use, and you can sell the 
surplus to your neighbors for a nice little sum. For early Apples we would 
suggest Yellow Transparent, Liveland, Red June and Summer Banana; fall 
sorts are Bonum, Buckingham, Grimes Golden; winter sorts, Delicious, Para- 
gon, Stayman, Winesap, and York Imperial. 

The good Peaches are Mayflower, Victor, Camellia, Carman, Hiley, Lindley, 
Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Munson, Salway. You will find Early Green Sugar, 
— Seckel, Bartlett, Effie Holt, Garber, Kieffer and Miller Pears the best 
for home use. 


Lindley’s Trees at Special Prices. 


You can save money by taking advantage of our special discounts which we 
offer for early orders. We will keep the trees for you and shipat the proper 
time for planting. Shade trees and shrubs areas important as fruit trees, for 
they make the homes comfortable and attractive. Send today for our pricelist 
and catalog which gives complete information on planting and care of trees; 
also ask for our beautiful new booklet showing Southern home plantings. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106 A, POMONA, N. C. 
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. EVER-BEARING STRAWBERRIES 


You must diversify, Brother Farmer; Plant some fruit. It wil 
sell at home, war or no war. Quick returns, you must have 


NEVER STOP: NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of 


= li Peaches 
OUR DELICIOUS EVER - BEARING es nya pecan tool 
STRAWBERRY a Pee berove on 

not only fruits heavily April to November, but | yipe, In 14 years has never 
bears full crop first year. You have to wait | yissed a crop. 

till second year with all other kinds. Plant | Oureatalogue tells 
now, sell full crop 1915. Absolute guarantee | why it never will 
or money refunded. Fetches top notch one es miss. Gives 
because ripens in off season. Has paid at ra names of men make 
of $2,500 per acre. ing $1,400 acre on it, 
SAVE HALF ON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, FRUIT TREES 


(all kinds) ete., by buying direct from nursery. 31 years experience 


re om ee is EES) PSO 
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SATSUMAS 
FR 


at your command to insure success, 
CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY é 
213Railroad Avenue KITTRELL, N. C. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MAIL ORDER NURSERIES IN AMERICA 
Plant TABER’S Si Norway Maples 3 
: 1X Express Prepaid 
Satsuma Trees We have a few extra tine Norway 0 
| 7 roots, all first qu uality, that we will sell at this bar 























Tells just how our trees are grown, and fully HOWARD NURSERY CO., 
p cal a the best varieties of fruits and flowers Box 106 M, Stovall, N. C. 
for the South. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
A copy free for the asking. 
Our greatest offer is one old subscribe 





subscriber both one year ft 
neighbor not now subscribing 
on this proposition when you 


ind one new 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Fla. | $1.50. Get a 
to join you 


Ge aN oe 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Livestock Prices Will Remain Good 


RICES for both hogs and cattle 

have gone down during the past 
month, but this does not mean that 
the demand is less or that the short- 
age which was responsible for the 
higher prices has been made up. It 
merely means that the high price 
and scarcity of feeds and _ the 
pressure brought to bear on the farm- 
er for money to meet obligations have 
caused the owners of hogs and cattle 
to market them in larger numbers. 
On one day recently 30,000 cattle were 
on the Chicago market and it only re- 
quired an inspection of them to show 
that this large number came to mar- 
ket simply because feed was scarce 
and high-priced, or the owners were 
sorely in need of money. They were 
not fit for market and resembled lit- 
tle, in condition or fitness, the cattle 
sent to market under normal condi- 
tions. It is therefore quite evident 
that the slump in the market does not 
indicate an over-supply of cattle and 
hogs for the future, nor that prices 
will continue to go down. At least, 
the South can with safety increase 
its stock of hogs and beef cattle with 
full assurance that they will bring a 
fair price if not required for home 
consumption. 





Feeding Sweet Milk to Pigs 

READER asks if sweet milk, in 

any form, will injure pigs. He 
says he has been told ‘it will kill 
young pigs. 

Sweet milk is an excellent feed for 
all young animals. In fact, it is the 
feed provided by nature for all young, 
but it may kill young pigs if fed in 
too large quantities or in troughs 
where it is allowed to sour and decay. 
If fed in proper quantities and reeu- 
larly, and the troughs and buckets, 
or other vessels in which it is handled 
are kept clean, it is a most excellent 
feed for pigs. If pigs accustomed to 
sweet milk are fed sour milk, or if it 
is fed warm for a time and then given 
cold to young pigs, it may cause scours 
and seriously injure the pigs. Feed- 
ing too large quantities of milk to 
young pigs is probably the most fre- 
quent cause of trouble from the use 
of this feed. But if three pounds of 
milk is fed to one pound of grain and 
it is fed regularly and in proper quan- 
tity—just what the pigs will eat up 
promptly and want a little more, two 
o1 three times a day—there is no bet- 
ter feed for young pigs. In fact, sweet 
milk, cautiously given, may be used to 
advantage in adding to the supply of 
milk supplied by the mother, at any 
time after the pigs are two or three 
weeks old. 





Balancing a Feed for Beef Cattle 


READER who contemplates feed- 

ing a small bunch of cattle on 
corn-and-cob meal, cottonseed meal 
and corn stover, asks the proportions 
in which these feeds should be given 
and ifthe cattle should be kept tied 
up or allowed to run in a small in- 
closure. 

At the present prices of corn and 
cottonseed meal we suggest a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn-and-cob 
meal and cottonseed meal, if the 
feeding period is not to last more 
than 120 days. For a longer feeding 
period possibly two parts of corn- 
and-cob meal to one part of cotton- 
seed meal, by weight, would prove 
more satisfactory, or at least, three 
parts of corn-and-cob meal to two 
parts of cottonseed meal should prob- 


ably be used. We would give the 
cattle all the corn stover they would 
consume. Of such grain mixtures it 
will probably require around a pound 
and a quarter to every 100 pounds of 
the weight of the cattle, per day, to 
get the best gains. 

The cattle will almost certainly do 
better if allowed to rum in a small 
inclosure than if tied up in stalls. 
They certainly do not need to be 
protected from cold, but if they have 
dry quarters, or a dry place protected 
from the wind, where they may lie 
down, it may be better than feeding 
entirely in the open; although there 
is some doubt of this if the open 
feeding is done on fairly dry land. 





Crushing Cottonseed to Use As a 
Fertilizer 


READER writes that he contem- 

plates buying a mill to grind cot- 
tonseed to use for fertilizer, and asks: 
“Do you think the scheme advisable 
and likely to prove profitable? Would 
the quality of the cottonseed be 
equal to that obtained from the oil 
mills? I am eight miles from nearest 
oil mill and can sell cottonseed for 
90 cents per 100 pounds.” 

When cottonseed are used for fer- 
tilizer they are frequently killed by 
wetting and allowing them to “heat.” 
They may be used without this, but 
most people prefer that the seed do 
not sprout when used for fertilizer. 
Crushing or grinding the seed would 
serve the same purpose and probably 
the crushed seed would be more con- 
veniently handled than whole seed in 
distributing or putting them out for 
fertilizer. 

If there is sufficient other use on 
the farm to justify the purchase of a 
feed grinder and the power to drive 
it, it may pay to grind the seed for 
use as fertilizer; but it will not pay 
to provide these to grind seed for 
that purpose if the grinder and en- 
gine are not put to additional service. 

The meal made by grinding seed 
will not be equal to the cottonseed 
meal obtained from the oil mills. No 
plant foods are added to the seeds 
by grinding and the meal will con- 
tain all the oil and hulls contained 
in the seed. The oil mills take out a 
large part of the hulls and oil and the 
meal thus produced is practically 
crushed seed; for the oil has no fer- 
tilizer value and the hulls very little. 

There will be approximately the 
following amounts of plant foods in 
a ton of crushed seed and a ton of 
cottonseed meal obtained from the 
oil mills: 











One Ton | One Ton 
Crushed {Cottonseed 
Seed Meal 
WIPO GR cu euesesaae 62 Ibs 124 Ibs 
Phosphorie Acid-_------ 26 “* 50 lbs 
PN ct bucwens unkcocoees yd 30 lbs 





When seed can be sold for $18 a 
ton, or 90 cents a hundred pounds, it 
will almost certainly be found more 
profitable to sell them and buy meal, 
even though they must be hauled 
eight miles. 

At present prices of fertilizers cot- 
ton seed is not worth more than $14 
or $15 when used as fertilizer, and 
the ton can be hauled eight miles for 
the difference of $3 or $4. Moreover, 
meal is worth, pound for pound, twice 
as much as seed, or two pounds of 
seed equal one pound of meal for fer- 
tilizer, but with seed at $18 a ton and 
meal at $25 a ton, which should be 
the top prices now asked for meal, a 
ton of seed sold at $18 will buy 1,440 


pounds of meal, and the 440 pounds 
of meal (1,000 pounds being equal to 
the 2,000 pounds of seed in fertilizer 
value) should pay for hauling the ton 
of seed to the mill and the 1,440 
pounds of meal back to the farm, 
Moreover, it is quite possible that our 
reader can exchange a ton of seed 
for even more than 1,440 pounds of 
meal, 





When Johnson Grass Is a Pest 

READER writes: “I want to 

know something about Johnson 
grass; is it really a pest?” 

A pest or weed is defined as a plant 
out of place and when Johnson grass 
is out of place it is certainly a pest. 
Owing to the spread of the plant both 
by seed and underground stems ,or 
root-stocks we would not advise any- 
one to sow it on a farm or in a neigh- 
borhood where it does not now exist. 
We would hesitate to put it on any 
land we ever expected to cultivate in 
clean cultivated, row crops, like cot- 
ton and corn; but we have seen most 
excellent crops of both corn and cot- 
ton grown on land infested with 
Johnson grass, although the cost of 
growing these crops was considerably 
increased by the presence of the 
Johnson grass. 

On the other hand, Johnson grass 
is a most excellent hay plant, making 
a large yield of excellent grass hay. 
Two and sometimes three cuttings 
are made each year and the hay is 
easily cured and of good quality if cut 
before the plants get too large and 
coarse. Recently the writer saw a 
plot of land that last year produced a 
yield of over 40 bushels of oats per 
acre and then two cuttings of John- 
son grass making 5,700 pounds of hay. 
This same land in 1914 made 52 bush- 
els of oats per acre and one cutting 
of 3,000 pounds of hay and when the 
land was plowed early in October to 
seed to oats again a growth was 
plowed under that would have made 
around one ton of hay to the acre. 

Johnson grass is such’a pest on cul- 
tivated land that we can not advise 
any one to sow it, but if it takes pos- 
session of any land and the owner 
handles it right he will not be seri- 
ously injured. In fact, it is quite 
probable that Johnson grass made 
into hay will prove as profitable as 
any other crop. Certainly a crop of 
oats and one or two cuttings of John- 
scn grass hay each year should prove 
profitable. 

When Johnson grass land is pastur- 
ed or the growth cut for hay for a 
few years the plants are so weakened 
that the land may be cultivated in 
corn or cotton for a year or two be- 
fore the grass again becomes too 
great a pest, but cultivation gives the 
roots a fresh start by breaking and 
scattering them and the cost of culti- 
vation in such crops is increased. 


SMUT IN CORN 








Experiments Prove That This Dis- 
ease May Enter the Plant at Any 
Stage of Its Growth, and Hence 
Treatment of the Seed Corn Will 
Not Prevent It 

TENNESSEE reader writes: “We 
have quite a good deal of smut in 
our corn here this year. -Some say it 
will kill our cattle to pasture the 
stalks. Please give us all the inform- 
ation you can regarding this matter.” 
Corn smut has been quite generally 
present in larger quantities than us- 
ual all through the lower Mississippi 

Valley this year; but it is quite safe 

to state that it will not injure the cat- 

tle pastured on the stalks. There is 

a disease known throughout the Corn 

Belt as “corn stalk disease”; but it 

has been pretty definitely proved that 

this disease is not due to smut. Large 
quantities of smut have been gather- 


ed and fed to cattle by a number of 
investigators and no bad results fol« 
lowed the feeding of it in quantities 
many times greater than the cattle 
would get in grazing the stalk fields, 

In this connection the following ex« 
tracts from authorities on the subject 
will show clearly the manner in which 
corn smut attacks the plants: 

“For some time it was thought that 
the fungus of corn smut ‘gained en- 
trance into the plant in the same way 
as those of other cereals, where the 
entrance must be made within a short 
time after the sprouting of the seed, 
and having entered the plant the fun« 
gus lives in the tissues, growing as 
they grow, and finally emerging somes 
where as a smut mass. Experiments 
cenducted in Indiana, Germany, and 
elsewhere show that the corn smut is 
quite unlike the smuts of oats, wheat, 
barley, etc., in that it can secure ens 
trance into the corn plant at any time 
while the tissues are actively grows 
ing, and when entrance has been se< 
cured it sets up a local infection, the 
smut masses always reappearing 
within a comparatively short distance 
of the point of entrance.”—From 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 69. 

“It has been conclusively demons 
strated that the causal fungus is not 
conveyed to the new crop in the seed, 
as is the case with so many other 
smuts, and that therefore no form of 
seed treatment is of value for its pre« 
vention. The sowing of seed covered 
with smut spores does not result in 
any more smut than does the use of 
uninfected seed. 

“It has beenclearly shown that ine 
fection is produced by spores, which 
under suitable conditions of moisture, 
fall upon any tender part of the corn 
plant. The silks furnish the requisite 
conditions, and it is through them 
that ear infection occurs. The sheaths 
of the leaves hold water, and inclos< 
ing as they do the tender growing 
portions of the stem, are admirably, 
suited to infection. Other portions! 
of the plant are less suited to the res 
quirements of the fungus and are not 
so often attacked.”—From “Diseases' 
of Economic Plants”, by Stevens and 
Hall. 

Many people seem to think that 
smut in corn is similar to smut in oats 
and wheat; but this is not the case 
and the treatment of the seed which 
so effectually prevents smut in oats 
and wheat will have little or no effect 
in reducing smut in corn. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is 
said-to réduce the smut, but is not 
warranted owing to the expense. It is 
also stated that going through the 
fields several times during the grow- 
ing season, gathering the smutted 
stalks or portions and burning, if 
kept up for several years, will reduce 
the amount of smut; but it is also 
doubtful if the injury generally pro 
duced by smut will justify this ex 
pense. 

Smut spores are said to be killed in 
the silo, but will live in manure and 
when.applied to the land cause an in~ 
crease in the disease. 

While no effective, practical or eco- 
nomical method is known for pre- 
venting smut in corn, it is a good 
practice to burn all smut infected 
parts when this can be done at no 
great expense. 

Again, many of our readers confuse 
‘smut” and “rust” in oats and wheat. 
Smut in oats and wheat is prevented 
by treating the seed, directions for 
which we have often given. To avoid 
rust in oats we have rust-resistant 
varieties, but no such varieties of 
wheat have been found nor is there 
any other satisfactory method of pres 
venting rust in wheat. 


‘ 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriben 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when youw 
renew. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 





Coéperation in Selling Pays 


HERE are no better examples of 

the value of codperative exertion 
than the various produce exchanges 
that have been organized in the truck- 
ing sections of eastern Virginia and 
Maryland. They have changed dis- 
couragement and loss to profitable 
truck growing. These exchanges sell 
in carloads only, and scatter them 
among their salesmen in every town 
and city in the North and in Canada, 
and to small growers they pay cash 
for all products that pass inspection 
and are found worthy of their trade- 
mark brand, simply deducting freight 
and 5 per cent commission, for noth- 
ing but first-class goods is admittted 
to their cars. The purchase of a $5 
share makes the grower a member of 
the exchange and entitles him to a re- 
bate at the close of the season in pro- 
portion to the amount he ships. In 
the height of the potato season the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Exchange 
will ship 50 to 60 carloads a day, all 
sold before shipping and going to 15 
or 20 towns. 

It seems to me that similar or- 
ganizations could be made a success 
for the sale of all the crops of a coun- 
ty through a local exchange. Of 
course it takes capital, and the com- 
bination of the farmers of one county 
could make such a sales agency a suc- 
cess. The Eastern Shore truckers 
pay their manager $5,000 a year and 
spend over $20,000 in telegrams, ship 
millions of dollars worth of produce, 
and always have a surplus at the end 
of the season to divide among the 
growers and capital enough to start 
another season with. 

If all the cotton growers of a°coun- 
ty or two adjoining counties were 
organized into a selling exchange, the 
amount of stock taken by each grow- 
er might be but little, and yet the 
whole would give capital enough to 
advance money to those needing it 
and they could store in their own 
warehouse and thus keep the weak 
cotton off the low market. In this 
way all could get a fair price for their 
cotton. 

Just how such organizations should 
be made and manazéd will be good 
work for the Farmers’ Union. 





Keeping Dahlias 


ROM Mississippi: “I have a lot of 

beautiful dahlias, and wish to 
know how best to keep them over 
winter? Does the Iceberg berry need 
winter protection? Have had the 
tips of this and the raspberries bur- 
ied since August. When should the 
plants be transplanted? Is nitrate of 
soda good for flowers or berry plants ? 
What is the matter with my Little 
Gem calla, as soon as the leaves get 
grown they begin to turn brown and 
gradually die? There are never more 
than three or four leaves to the 
plant.” 

I keep dahlias by digging a slight pit 
and pack the roots in this on some 
straw and then cover with straw and 
mound the soil over them in a heap 
to shed water. They keep better in 
this way than in a cellar where they 
are apt to dry too much. Mine are 
always full of sprouts when taken 
up and are easily divided. Last win- 
ter some that I did not care to keep 
were left out to die, but they all came 
up as usual last spring, and in Mis- 
sissippi I would suppose that they 
would keep all right under a cover of 
strawy manure, 

The Iceberg or white blackberry is 
perfectly hardy and neither it nor 
raspberries will need protection in 
your climate. If you root the tips of 
the Iceberg I shall be surprised. The 
black raspberries root easily from 
buried tips, and can now be cut loose 
and planted. The red raspberries are 


grown from root cuttings and will 
not root at tips. 





Nitrate of soda will encourage a 
strong growth in any plant, but it is 
not especially adapted to making of 
bloom and seed. The Little Gem calla 
is hardly worth growing. It makes 
more tubers than tops and is shy in 
blooming. I discarded it as worthless 
years ago. The old White calla is the 
best for winter bloom. The Spotted- 
leaf calla, which is perfectly hardy, 
makes a fine summer bloomer, and 
the roots can be left in'the ground in 
winter. I take them up in order to 
increase them, as the tubers' can be 
cut like Irish potatoes in spring, and 
they keep all right in my cellar. 





Keeping Apples and Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “Please give 

* me instructions for keeping apples 
and Irish potatoes in winter.” 

Apples packed in headed barrels 


perature just above freezing point 
and total darkness is best for Irish 
potatoes. They will keep all right in, 
a deep furrow when planted in De- 
cember and will grow all right in 
spring after the ridges are harrowed 
down. Every one knows how Irish 
potatoes left deep in the ground at 
digging time will volunteer in the 
spring. 





Spray for Late Blight of Potatoes 


NORTH Carolina correspondent 

writes that he planted cold stor- 
age seed potatoes from Richmond. 
They grew off finely and made nice 
tops. and then they blackened and in 
five days the whole crop was dead. 
He wants to know if the keeping of 
them in cold storage had anything to 
do with this. 

If he had sprayed the potatoes 
from the start regularly with Bor- 
deaux mixture it is very probable 
that the crop would have been saved, 
for it was doubtless the late blight 
that destroyed them, and the cold 
storage had nothing to do with it. I 
passed a large field of potatoes re- 
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The Indianapolis Star may exaggera 





~FRewanss . 
—Indianapolis Star. 
te somewhat in the above cut representing 


American consumers as paying $13,000,000,000 for products for which, the pro- 
ducer gets only $6,000,000,000. But it is near enough truth to set people thinking on 
the advantages of codperative buying and selling. 





can be kept in your section in any 
outbuilding safely. It is heat rather 
than cold that damages them, and it 
would take very hard freezing to hurt 
apples in headed barrels. Some years 
,ago, when attending a farmers’ instit- 
ute in the city of Frederick, Md., a lo- 
cality where zero and below is com- 
mon in winter, a man asked me to go 
around to his house and see how he 
kept apples. The barrels were simply 
sitting on the back porch next to his 
kitchen, under cover but fully expos- 
ed. He said that he keeps them there 
every winter with success. This I 
would consider rather severe, as they 
must freeze at times. 
One of the most successful apple 
keepers I know is an old gentleman 


in Stokes County, N. C. He has a 
house built with walls packed with 
sawdust and ventilators above and 


below. He keeps these open at night 
all winter, and closes up in day time 
to keep in the cold air, and the house 
I found cold in summer. He gave me 
Bonum apples in good order in May, 
and Baldwins in good eating condi- 
tion in August. These were apples 
he bought from the North in the fall 
and stored. His house is perfectly 
dark, and doubtless he could keep Ir- 
ish potatoes in the same way. But it 
is easy in any locality where frost 
does not penetrate deeply to keep Ir- 
ish potatoes in heaps thickly covered 
with earth. But it will be still safer 
to cover with pine straw first. A tem- 





cently, about half of which had been 
destroyed by the blight, while the 
remainder of the field had escaped 
and was still green. Whether this 
was the result of partial spraying or 
not I do not know, but I do know that 
it pays to spray potatoes even if there 
should be no blight, for the keeping 
of the tops green till frost is a very 
important matter for the success of 
the crop. The New York Station 
found that in a field where the un- 
sprayed part had no blight the spray- 
ed portion made by far the best crop, 
keeping in growth longer. . 





Planting Small Fruits 
ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 
have several acres of peaty soil. 
What berry will do best on such 


soil? Is it profitable to grow dew- 
berries? Will they do on this kind 
of soil? Could I plant raspberries, 


currants and gooseberries on sandy 
upland for home use?” 

The best berry for the peaty soil 
will be the strawberry. The Lucretia 
dewberry will do well and will pay 
for market. For a nearby market the 
Atlantic dewberry, which ripens in 
August, will pay very well. It is a 
large and fine fruit, and the latest of 
all the blackberry family except the 
High Nanticoke. Currants and goose- 
berries will not amount to much in 
your climate and it will hardly pay 
you to grow them. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Preparing for Irish Potatoes . 


HAVE a fine growth of corn and 

peas on land that was in round po- 
tatoes last spring and which I wish 
to plant again in potatoes next 
spring. How is the best way to 
prepare it?” 

Turn the peas under after taking 
off the corn and sow rye on the land. 
This will act as a winter cover and 
prevent the loss of the soluble ni- 
trates, and while it may not make a 
heavy growth by the time it will have 
to be turned for the potatoes, it will 
nevertheless help the potatoes, and 
the decaying peas and the rye will 
help to release potash and make up 
for some of the deficiency of potash 
that is probable, and when the rye is 
turned you will bring back the rotten 
peas right where they will be of the 
most value to the potato crop. 





More Agent Stories 


ROM Mississippi: “An agent was 

here in the spring sellhing fruit 
trees. He claimed to have a peach 
that bears its fruit on the new growth 
every spring. Do you know of such 
a tree?” 

Peaches as a rule bear fruit only on 
the wood of the previous year’s 
growth. There is a variety of the old 
Indian or Blood peach, which was in- 
troduced by the P. J. Berckmans Co., 
of Augusta, Ga., which bears not only 
on the one-year wood, but continues 
to bloom and make fruit through the 
season, and will have ripe peaches 
and green ones of all sizes at the 
same time. This is the only variety 
I know of which has this habit. 


Rust in Wheat 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 

how to treat seed wheat to pre- 
vent rust?” 

No sort of treatment of the seed 
will have any effect in preventing 
rust. Seed can be treated with a 
solution of formaldehyde to prevent 
the germination of the spores of the 
smut, but rust is an entirely different 
thing and is not carried by the seed. 
For smut, a solution of one pint of 
formaldehyde in 40 gallons of water 
can be used to dampen the seed in 
a heap, turning and mixing to get 
every grain dampened and then cov- 
ering the pile with sacks for an hour, 
and then spreading out to dry before 
drilling. 








Early Triumph Sweet Potato 


N Alabama friend corrects me in 

regard to the Early Triumph po- 
tato being the same as Nancy Hall. 
He says that the Triumph is an im- 
proved Jersey potato and grows to a 
very large size, as he saw one that 
weighed 15 pounds. The Nancy Hall 
is a dark orange colored potato of 
the Southern yam class. 

I merely said that I had heard they 
were the same, and am glad to be cor- 
rected. But I do not want any of the 
dry Jersey class of sweet potatoes, 
nor any that weigh 15 pounds, since 
such would not be salable. The 
Nancy Hall, as grown here, is a 
chunky potato of good medium mar- 
ketable size and is a very sweet po- 
tato. 





Growing Turnip Seed 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 

how to grow turnip seed. I have 
turnips now sown broadcast. Will it 
be best to leave them or remove and 
transplant in spring?” 

To grow the best seed you must se- 
lect the best turnips of the type 
wanted and transplant them in the 
spring. Saving seed from a general 
broadcast sowing will result in dete- 
rioration and every turnip selected 
for seed should be true to the par- 
ticular variety. You cannot make 
good seed by taking them from a 
general broadcast sowing. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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FOUR FIELDS WHERE COUPERA- 
TION IS NEEDED 


Each Neighborhood Should Grow Same Varieties of Crops, Same 
Breeds of Stock and Poultry, Codperate in Using Machinery and 
Then Standardize and Grade All Products—Then Finishing With 
Codperative Marketing, Farm Profits Will Be Highest Possible 


By E. W. Dabbs, President South Carolina State Farmers’ Union 








The Progressive Farmer, Editor 
Poe has asked me to discuss the 
advantages awaiting our farmers as 
I see them. 


| ee this Codperation Special of 


It is not my purpose-to 
try to catalogue 
the opportunities 
for codperation in 
the South, but I 
will try to’ men- 
tion and explain 
some tha are 
commonly neglect- 
ed. € 
1.—CoGperation in 
Farm Implements 
and Machinery 


boo should be many times the 
joint ownership of grain “drills, 
manure spreaders, lime spreaders, 
binders, mowers and rakes, hay bal- 
ers, threshers, recleaning fan mills, 
disk harrows, two-horse plows, and 
disk breaking plows, stump pullers, 
ditching machines, wood saws, etc. 
This does not cover the list, but it 
is a good start and the readers of this 
may add to it as they and their neigh- 
bors see the opportunity. 

Why should these implements be 
owned jointly? 





MR. DABBS 


Because very few farms are large 
enough to warrant the investment of 
the cost of one of these implements 
or machines for the small service it 
will render. It is often said we have 
not enough farm machinery in the 
South. We can also say we have too 
much idle farm machinery .in the 
South—idle because the owner fin- 
ishes in a week or ten days the work 
for which he bought the machine and 
for fifty or more weeks of the year it 
is idle—may be worse than idle—ex- 
posed to the weather. 

In the second place there should be 
a standardization of the plows and 
farm tools of every sort. The best 
should be adopted by a majority vote 
of all the farmers of a community, 
and then stick to the best, so that the 
cost of keeping repair parts would be 
reduced to the minimum. Here alone 
there is opportunity for codperation 
that will save so much money, time 
and annoyance, that I hesitate to 
make a calculation. 

I notice a member of the South Car- 
olina Legislature in this special ses- 
sion has introduced a bill to require 
all manufacturers of farm implements 
to adopt uniform-sized bolts, nuts and 
screws. 


il—Coéperation in Standardizing 


Livestock 


E NEED, not merely the joint ow- 

nership of thoroughbred males, 
(although that is a part of the plan) 
but a getting together on the breeds 
of poultry, hogs and cows that will 
be raised in your community. This is 
absolutely necessary to keep pure the 
strains of stock we may raise, and is 
at the beginning of any successful co- 
Operative marketing system. 

How can my neighbors and I coép- 
erate in marketing poultry, if I have 
Rhode Island Reds, one neighbor In- 
dian Games, another Plymouth Rocks, 
another Buff Orpingtons, another a 
mixture of the above? Apply the 
same to hogs or cattle. The result 
will be no sales at full market price. 

One of the topics for the local 
Farmers’ Unions to discuss in the 
next three months, is “What Can We 
Do by Coéperation to Increase the 
Quantity and Quality of Livestock in 
Our Community?” The question will 
be answered to the great advantage 
of the farmers of the South, when we 
have community codperation in the 
selection of the breeds. When neigh- 
borhoods and counties become noted 
for the purity and uniformity of the 


type of livestock they put upon the 
world’s markets, then marketing will 
be simplified, and we will see pros- 
perity beyond our proudest dreams. 

I must digress here to say that I be- 
lieve we must adopt a regular system 
of livestock farming for three rea- 
sons: (1) to be prepared for such 
emergencies as the present, when 
either a war or a bumper crop of 
cotton -demoralizes us; (2) to meet 
the advent of the boll weevil, and (3) 
most important of all to cut down 
fertilizer bills, conserve and enrich 
our soils. 


II1.—Codperation in Field Crops 


7. is need too, for codperation 
in the crops we grow, in the uni- 
formity of the types of the different 
crops, and in the proportion of the 
different crops we grow on each farm. 

We must find out which is the best 
type of cotton, and let our neighbor- 
hood,—or better still, our county—be 


predicated upon the codperation nam- 
ed in the foregoing: viz. standard im- 
plements often jointly owned, stand- 
ard stock with joint ownership of 
breeding males; and standard crops 
brought about through cooperative 
planning. 

In conclusion let me mention that 





not many weeks ago I saw some mar- | 
keting that showed the need of co- | 


Operation. Three men and a boy for 


good measure, were selling one two- | 


horse load of sweet potatoes. One 
man drove the wagon, another kept 
the peck and half bushel measures 
full, while the.third went from house 
to house hunting customers. The 
price was one dollar per bushel. 
When I first met them about one- 
fourth of the load was sold. Later at 
intervals of an hour each I met them 
in widely separated parts of the city, 
still hunting customers. All this in a 
town where there has been an at- 
tempt to organize a farmers’ produce 
exchange that would save much of 
the waste of such marketing. If ever 
the farmers need to cultivate the 
spirit of codperation and get busy 
practicing it, we need to do so now. 

I trust that others will bring out 
many of the thousands of ways in 
which we can coodperate, and that the 
Coéperation Special of The Progress- 
ive Farmer will make us realize many 
of the good opportunities that lie at 
our very doors. 

















LOADING CARS OF STRAWBERRIES AT THORSBY, ALABAMA 


Truck growing was a failure in this community until a coéperative marketing asso- 


ciation was established. 


noted for that particular type of cot- 
ton, pure seed kept up to the highest 
standard of staple and productive- 
ness. The same with corn, oats, peas, 
wheat, peanuts, etc.—whatever are 
recognized as staple crops in that sec- 
tion. Let every farmer grow the 
same kind for two reasons, to keep 
type pure, and to be able to market 
cooperatively. 

We must grow a sufficient diversity 
of crops to give our soil the proper 
rotation, and to give our labor as 
nearly as possible even employment, 
with a view to planting each crop in 
the right season, and of harvesting 
each crop ‘in the best possible man- 
ner. This means the most trying part 
of cod6peration for our mutual good. 
It will be hardest of all to agree upon 
and may never be accomplished, but 
it is worth trying for. 

We can not work out this plan of 
standardization of our staple crops 
without co6dperation, and we can 
never market them _ cooperatively 
without standardization of type and 
quality—and quality is the result of 
doing all the work from seed to har- 
vest and preparation for market at 
the right time and in the proper man- 
ner, 


I1V.—CoGperation in Buying and Sell- 


ing 
HE advantages of cooperation 
are so many and so varied that 
I will only mention buying and 
selling as two much neglected op- 


portunities. But I can not too strong- 
ly emphasize the idea that successful 
cooperative buying and selling are 


Now it is one of the most prosperous communities in the South. 


Codperation in Road Improvement 
WANT to tell the readers of The 


Progressive Farmer how my neigh- 
bors and I coéperated in building a 
good road. I live on the edge of a 
small South Georgia town, and the 
street which passes my place termin- 
ates in a community road, over 
which farmers haul their produce to 
market. This road became very bad- 
ly washed—so bad that a loaded wa- 
gon could hardly pass over it. So one 
of my nearest neighbors and I met 
one day and talked the matter over, 
deciding to come together on a cer- 
tain day for the purpose of working 
said road. 


On the day appointed several of us 
met for service. We procured a grad- 
ing machine from the town and went 
to work. Some cut roots, some used 
shovels to fill in the deepest places, 
and others used a two-horse plow to 
tear up the hardest places. Having 
had some experience with a grading 
machine, I took the job of operating 
it, and by night we had transformed 
that piece of road from gullies into a 
smooth hard road with good ditches 
on each side. 

My brothers and I also codper- 
ate in buying and using improved 
farm implements, such as the stalk 
cutter, the disk harrow, and the 
mowing machine. All of these labor 
saving implements, if properly man- 
aged, will do the work on a four or 
five-horse farm. We also use the 
same cane mill and boiler to make 
our syrup. T. A. REAVES, 

Rhine, Ga. 
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1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps.” Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


fle | Hercules 


Power 
Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


qu can clear an acre 
of stumpsaday. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 
tory price proposition. 
= Write ben fl for 
big free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. | 
1°0-238rd St., 
Centerville, 


















THE COST 


-); With the Farmers’ 
rm Cement Tile Machine. 


Makes tile 3to8 in. in 
diameter, 12 ?4in. long. 


One man b akes 
Make Your Own so’ day by hand—1: 00 
Drain Tile 


by ate. Tile thoronghly 

4 cured by patent process, 
Machine and tile used by U. S. Departanent 
of Agriculture and Experiment Stations. 
Thousands of farmers have doubled yield 
of land by under-drainage and saved 75% 
of cost through this machine. You can do 
as well. Saves cost of handlingand t reak- 


age. Makes perfeet tile, $3 to$5 a thousand. 
10 Days’ free Trial—Direct from Factory to you. 


Any outfit you wish shipped on absolutely free 
t¥ial—direct from the factory at factory prices. 
DRAINACE BOOK FREE 

Tells just what you want to know about under- 
drainage—how to take levels, get grades, etc. 
Make and lay your own tile at low cost. Write 
FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE COMPANY 

Box 110 St. Johns, Michigan. 











Let a Blaster 
Do That Job! 


Ask us about an Atlas blaster who is 
ready to blow out stumps and boulders, 
blast ditches, and do other farm work 
for you with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
oy ee aS 


















He will do the job quickly and 
effectively, at about half the cose 
of hand or team work. 


Valuable Farm Book Free 
Our book, “Better Farming’’ tells 
how to grow bigger crops and im- 
prove the farm by using Atlas Farm 
Powder. Mail this coupon and get 
it free. 

Atlas Farm Powder is sold by 
dealers near you. 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your illustrated book, ‘Better 
Farming.’’ I may use Atlas Farm Powder 


PF-N14 


for work 
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Walls of Stone for Less ff 
Than Laths and Plaster @ 


w Instead of putting up walls of laths and plaster that will 
crack and fall—that put you to the expense of repiastering— | 
which make your house a fire-trap—why not put up walls 
of stone? You can put up walls of Hercules Plaster Board 
made of Gypsum Rock—(caicined ) atless cost than you can 
put up wails of laths and plaster—put them up in one-third 
the time. Yow have a fire-proof wall—a wall that will lasta 
lifetime—proof against sound, vermin—a house warm in wine 
ter — cool in summer. Why not drive a few nails and save 
plastering bills? 


| ee oe © eo 
ASTER BOAR 


tN PLACE OF LATHS ANoPLASTER 














SQUARE 
FEET 


$1.50 per 10 


We are making this special price on ‘“Hercules.”” 
the boards in size 32 by 36inches. Easily nailed tostu 


We ship 






feady for plaster, paper or paint, or you can get the beau 
panel effects at little cost. No tools but a hammer nee 
“*Hercules”’ will not warp, shrink or crack. Makes exce 
walls without the use of plaster. Can be applied at any sea- 
son in one-third the time required for laths and plaster. Only 
Board recommended by Philadelphia Board of Fire Unde» 
writers. Has twice the strength of other boards. Recom- 
mended by architects, contractors and home owners, Makes 
ideal poultry houses. Order while we are making this special 
price, or write us today for booklet and full information on 
how you can save money by using “HERCULES.” 


Hercules Plaster Board Co. 
Box 527 HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
i 
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at less than the cost ot 
city gas or electricity. 


MILBURN “HOMEGAS” PLANTS 


are adaptable to any size home from the 
smallest to the largest. 
These independent plants are simple, com- 
pact and highly efficient ; easy to operate; re- 
quire little attention; few parts; don’t get 
out of order; and require little space, 
, Thegashas 12% times the illum- 
inating value of coal gas and costs - 
less than either coal gas or elece SU} Geli 
tricity. } 
Write today for descriptive 
booklet, “Individual Home 
: ting.” 




















ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W. Baltimore St, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 
@ good fence at price of cheap 


one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
‘ Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts a lifetime. Money back if not as 

represented. Our catalogue is full of 

95% fence sense—full of bargains — it'll 

Special price on Gal- Help you to buy right. Send postel 
vanized Barb Wire f0r it today 


Tiger Fence Co.5°* Clarksville, Tenn- 
























































Prices Per Rod 











ROYAL PEA HULLER 
SS Made in Five Sizes. 
THE HULLER that gi satis 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 

















longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the marke Cylin- 
der has malle e iron sec- 
tions — automat fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 


uniform speed and light draft. 

Send for prices and descrip- 

tive catalogue. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 
Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 

Ro. § Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tena. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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North Carolina Farmers’ Union and Its Work for Codperation 


Reports from County Secretaries 








| Lenoir Has Cotton Warehouse and 


Mutual Insurance 


HE Lenoir County Union in 1911 
organized a stock company with 
authorized capital of $50,000 for 
the erection of a cotton storage ware- 


an 


house. It is now open for storing 
cctton in the. present crisis. The 
banks here have always advanced 


money to the farmer on our storage 
certificate and will do so again this 
This organization 
of 


season, 


forms the 
but 


nucleus an extensive business 





so far only the storage of cotton has 
been engaged ii... St has proven to be 
a, 'V ble asset for our farmers. 

O members ‘codperated in the 





nitrate of soda, and sev- 


eral locals purchased fertilizer direct- 
ly from the manufacturer, and in 
some cases secured special prices 


from dealers. 
We have a branch of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association in 
our county carrying nearly a half 
million on country property only. We 
+ 1 e 1,1 
recently added 


1 


\ horses and mules to 
our risks at one-half actual value at 
the same rate as other property. On 
Gctober 8, the members in annual 


meeting made an assessment for the 
ensuing year of % of 1 per cent, 
carries the insurance against 
fire, tornado and lightning. About 40 
for the past 
two 1as been tornado. 

No coéperation in our county in the 
way of the purchase 
of farm implements, or marketing any 
of the various farm products. 


of our losses 


] 


years i 


cent 


of stock raising, 


I am keeping in touch with the Bu- 
reau of Markets and endeavoring to 
keep the matter before our Union, 


that its teachings, and the codperative 
idea may be impressed upon the 
minds of our members and develop 
into practical application. The pres- 
ent isis is our people 

“take notice,” the codperative 
spirit is stronger since the European 
war opened. Tobacco money, how- 
ever, I am glad to say, has. bridged us 
over a multitude of troubles, Kinston 
being one of the biggest and best to- 


ot 


crisis causing 


to 


e — 
anda 


| bacco markets in the bright tobacco 





| broadest example. 


belt. ‘ 

Standing with you in your high 
ideals along the various lines of prog- 
ress as set forth in The Progressive 
Farmer, I remain, 

WM. J. B. DALE, 
Secretary Lenoir County Farmers’ 
Union, Kinston, N. C. 





They Are Doing Things in Iredell 


HERE are many cooperative 
enterprises in Iredell, that I know 
not what to say nor where to begin. 
Yes, I will tell first of the grandest 
of them all—good roads. This may 
not be the kind you wish, but it is our 
This work began 
with our County Commissioners in 
1902. They used our road tax to build 
a few miles of macadam road. In 1911 
commissioners and the pro- 
gressive citizens of Iredell carried a 
bond issue for $400,000 to a successful 
termination. Now instead of roads 
being almost impassable we have 
about 250 miles of fine sand-clay 
roads over which it is a pleasure to 
travel. 
There are many cooperative enter- 
prises in Iredell in which only farm- 


so 


tnese 


ers are to be found. We have two 
large cotton storage warehouses—one 
at Statesville and one at Mooresville, 
and a large general supply warehouse 
at Statesville where farm machinery 
and various other lines are carried. 
| These houses are of concrete con- 


struction. We have a large fertilizer 
at Statesville. The 
done through these channels 
last year was nearly $90,000, and was 
purely codperative. These are our 
big enterprises. 

We have codperative stations in 
many, of our locals doing a good busi- 
ness. Some are run as cooperative 


1 
storage house 


business 





stores and some as depositories for 
members, where orders are given and 
articles ordered carried from central 
warehouse in Statesville. 

Yes, we are cooperating in the pur- 
chase of machinery. Many of our 
farmers are buying this way. In this 
immediate section, | know of four part- 
ners owning an ensilage cutter; four 
a new Oil-Pull engine; two or three 
corn shredders are owned each by 
from two to four men. Wheat drills 
are also becoming common property 
and various other utensils 
owned. 

We also helping with heavy 
jobs, but we only seek help when very 
necessary. Otherwise this feature of 
coGperation might become a_ hin- 
drance instead of a help. 

I. N. PAINE, 

Iredell, County, N. C. Sec. 


are so 


are 





Working for Farmers’ “ Land and 
Loan Association’’ in Moore 
HE Moore County Farmers’ Union 
has about 400 paid up members. 
We meet the first Saturday in each 
quarter and have some very interest- 
ing meetings. 
We have had sote very important 
subjects before us this year, in the 


way of codperation. We had under 
consideration for some time the or- 
ganization of a Farmers’ Land and 


Loan Association on the plan of build- 
ing and loan associations. We have 
had Col. J. R. Young with us to dis- 
cuss the working features of such or- 


ganizations 


or associations, and our 
members were very much interested 
until the great war curse came upon 


us and we were compelled to post- 
pone action until some future 
This association would have been of 
great benefit to us if we had such in 
operation in this time of stress, and 
intend to keep hammering away 
until we get it in working condition. 

Our members cooperate in 
their fertilizers. Some locals make 
joint notes and in some instances a 
few good members make notes and 
buy for themselves and their less able 
brethren. But to our regret many 
members do not recognize our trade 
channel at all, but buy from dealer 
and pay dearly for their folly. 

Many of our members coéperate in 
buying f machinery. 


date. 


Ve 


buying 


farm such as 
wheat drills, disk harrows, cotton and 
corn planters, stalk cutters, manure 
spreaders, etc. But Iam sorry to say 
there has been very little if any co- 
Operation on the seHing side. 

A few of our members in codpera- 
tion with business men have built a 
warchouse at Carthage, N. C.. for the 
storage of cotton, opening the first of 
November. We hope to be able to care 
for all distressed cotton in this vi- 
cinity. 

We greatly need to educate our 
members to see the necessity and 
benefit to be derived bv codperation 
in buying and selling everything. We 
must begin at home and learn to co- 
Operate in little things, then we will 
be able to codperate in larger things. 
Let every Union in North Carolina 
force this issue to the front. 

JOHN H. FRY, 


Moore County, N.C., Sec’y-Treas. 





Halifax Has a “Clover Agent” in 
Every Local 


2] 





UR County Union was organized 

in the spring of 1911 with a few 
weak locals, and seemed to dra 
along with just those faithful fev 
until last winter. The members didn’t 
seem to have enough enthusiasm to 


1 


push the work. 

In September, 1911, th Enfield 
Farmers’ Union Warehouse Company 
was incorporated at Enfield, to run 
a storage business. They stored some 
cotton the first season and declared 
a dividend the first year of 10 per 
cent. A number of the locals bought 


some goods together and some fer- 





tilizer, 
money. 
the drag. 

In the spring of 1913 the warehouse 
company named above handled fer- 
tilizer for the members, saving about 
$1,000 for them. Last February the 
services of a good organizer were se- 
cured and I took him over the county. 
We went to all of the old locals and 
revived them, and organized five new 
ones. We increased the membership 
in our county over 200 per cent. It 
seemed to put new life in the old 
members and they at once began. to 
want to “do something.” 


saving nice little sums of 
Everything seemed to be on 


The Warchouse Company opened 


up a store on March 28, 1914, in a 
little building they rented. By Sep- 
tember th@® business had grown so 


that the company began the erection 
of nice two-story brick building. 
On October 1t9 we moved in and with- 
out bragging, an saySthat it is a 
building and business that the Union 
can well feel proud of. The lots and 
house cost in round figures $5,000. We 
als6 own a warehouse and six 
Icts in another part of Enfield valued 
at $2,000. The company is now doing 
business at the rate of $50,000 annu- 
ally, all cash. I have the great honor 
of being the general manager. 

We are now trying to get a set of 
cotton grades from the Government 


a 


we C 


nice 


so we can grade cotton as we store 
it. The company has been made the 


county business agency and we have 
goods shipped to every corner of the 
county. We are in position to store 
4,000 bales of cotton, and are putting 
forth every effort to get some money 
to loan on it. 

The County Union passed resolu- 
tions to get every member to plant 


some clover. A “clover agent” was 
appointed in every local and took 
orders for seed. Asa result I believe 
there has been planted in our county 
over 1,000 acres more of clover. We 
alone have sold enough s to plant 


600 acres, and enough clover, 
and wheat to plant 1,0 
are advocating the sowing of 
oats and clover to help take t] 
of cotton. 


rye, oats 
We 


wheat, 


5 acre 





> 





1e place 
Notwithstanding the “hard 
the Union is in better shape 1 
ever before, and we are 
forth 


times” 
ow than 
roingse to put 








every effort to bring Halifax 
County nearer the head of the list in 
the oduction of feedstuffs per cap- 
ita. Statistics show that only &% per 
cent of our native-born whi are 
illiterates, and 50 per cent of t! op- 
ulation are members of some « ch 
Sixty-four per cent of our fariners 
are tenants but we are glad i ay 
they are on the decrease, and al- 
ways advocate the buying of a home, 
however small. The Farmers’ Union 





of Halifax County is destined to work 





a great reformation among thx “m- 
ers in the future. We ha adopted 
as our slogan, “Watch Halifax County 


” 


Farmers* Union Grow,’ 
GEO. R. BENNETTE, 

County Secretary, 

Halifax County, N. C. 





Stanly County Wants to Do What 
Catawba Has Done 
TANLY County Union has 
cial line of codperation 


nl spe- 


asa coun- 











ty enterprise. We have incorpor- 
ated company known 2s the § ly 
County Warehouse Co1 but this 
does not belong to the Co on, 
It is owned by a company that 
Lclonged to the Union at the ti the 
company was organized. They have 
lea their warehouse to a fertilizer 
dealer with the unde ndin he 
is to sell fertilizer te Uni ta 
small discount. This is t 

Operation we ha ec that 

wide, 

Our Union members of the us 
Iccals coéperate with eacl in 
buying their supplies, and are saving 
a great deal on what th have to 


(Continued on page 15 this issue) 
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Saturday, November 14, 1914] 








How Community Coéperation Counts 








HOW ONE NEIGHBORHOOD IS 
COOPERATING IN BUILDING 
A SCHOOL 





And What’s the Reason Yaur Neigh- 
borhood Can’t Do Something Like 
this, Mr. Subscriber ?—First Prize 
Letter > 


ARLY last spring the work was 

begun. How it started is left for 
the reader to deduce. The facts are 
these: Our people began to talk 
about our poor educational advant- 
ages. By comparing our school with 
that of other neighborhoods and by 
more talk, the interest increased. 

We had two live men on our district 
school board. They took the lead and 
soon it was a sentiment in this com- 
munity that a dilapidated one-room 
schoolhouse to which the children 
had been accustomed to go, off and 
on, fer four or five months in the 
year, was not in keeping with the pro- 
gress of this community. Sentiment 
soon crystalized into action; the two 
live committeemen saw the county 
school board and got the promise of 
$150 for the new building. Each man 
in the district was then asked for a 
subscription, either in labor or in 
money, and nearly all responded. A 
third live man of the community was 
elected to aid the other two commit- 
teemen as a building committee and 
plans were laid to begin work as soon 
as crops were laid by. 

Then the work began in earnest. 
Five acres of land belonging to the 
school contained some timber, which 
we had decided to use in our new 
building. The leaders called on the 
people of the community to come 
with saws, teams, and wagons. A 
large number responded enthusiasti- 
cally, and soon the trees were felled 
and on their way to the mill. It was 
an interesting sight to see the string 
of wagons loaded with logs winding 
their way to the sawmill and return- 
ing with timbers for the new school- 
house. 

By this sort of codperation the lum- 
ber was soon ready, the shingles cut, 
the foundation laid out, and building 
begun. Two men in the district were 
fairly good carpenters. These now 
took the lead in building the house 
while others worked as helpers. Some 
went after material that had to be 
brought from town and some hauled 
lumber to the planer. The work went 
on and was soon comparatively fin- 
ished. The painting is not yet finish- 
ed and the rostrum and woodshed are 
waiting till our folks get through with 
the fall farm work that is most press- 

We now have a good rural school 
building with three class rooms, sep- 
arated by folding partitions that can 
be opened when an auditorium is 
needed. We have improved the 
equipment of the school by securing 
maps, blackboards, more patent desks, 
more books for the library, and en- 
larged the playground. 

This has all been done without a 
ereat outlay of cash. Only $30 or $40 
has been spent besides the $150 do- 
nated by the county. Our folks have 
done all the work and not one single 
day’s work has been done by a hired 
laborer that was not a patron of the 
school. This is the kind of codpera- 
tion that it takes to make things go. 
This schgol will have a seven months 
term this year. Two teachers have 
been secured and school was opened 
October 5. Both teachers have had 
several years experience; both have 
had college training. The principal 
lives on a farm near the school and is 
interested in rural betterment, edu- 
cation and codperation. 

Only two class rooms will be used 
his year, but already the district has 

en enlarged and several more fam- 
lies are petitioning to be taken in. 
Not far distant in the future three 
eachers will be employed. The va- 
cant class room is now being used as 

sort of reading room and agricul- 


tural laboratory. The same codpera- 
tive spirit that built the house will 
support the school. It takes a leader 
and pulling together. 
C. LL BAREAR, 
Cherryville, N. C. 





AN ALABAMA COMMUNITY THAT 
COOPERATES 


How the Bay Minette Producers 
Have Brought Success Out of Fail- 
ure by Sticking Together—Second 
Prize Letter 


HE community in which I live is 

new from an agricultural stand- 
point, but it is fast being developed 
along this line. Six years ago an or- 
ganization was formed and an at- 
tempt made to grow truck for the 
Northern markets. Much enthusiasm 
was manifested at the first one or 
two meetings; but little progress was 
made. -One or two carloads of Irish 
potatoes were grown for the market, 
but were not sold through the organi- 
zation. The next year the same pro- 
cess was repeated, with about the 
same results. The next year a little 
more stuff was grown and the people 
seemed to realize more fully that it 
was absolutely necessary to codper- 
ate in handling their products. How- 
ever, only a few cars were shipped 
that season. The next year more pro- 
gress was made, and the farmers 
branched out into cucumbers .and 
sweet potatoes, growing a few cars 
of each, in addition to the few cars 
of Irish potatoes. The next year, 
which was 1913, much progress was 
made along this line, and this season 
we will ship at least 100 cars from this 
station, consisting of Irish potatoes, 
cucumbers and sweet potatoes. 

At first it was thought that as very 
little stuff was grown it was unneces- 
sary to pay some one to market it,— 
a sentiment prevailing to a greater 
or less extent in every community. 
The farmer usually thinks that there 
is no reason why he should Ifave to 
pay anything for having his produce 
sold for him. In every community 
the farmers will invariably tell you 
that they can grow plenty of stuff if 
they only had a market for it, yet 
most of them seem to be unwilling 
to allow anything for the selling cost. 
I do not make this statement to mere- 
ly criticise the farmer, for the farmer 
as a rule is not an experienced busi- 
ness man. As they get more exper- 
ience along this line, they learn that 
it pays to employ a competent person 
to look after the selling of their pro- 
ducts and to pay him for it. This was 
true in our community, and it is true 
of all others. 

In the year 1912 our association 
shipped about 20 cars of produce, and 
this year we have already shipped 59 
cars and the number for this season 
will most likely exceed 100, and up 
to this time we have not sustain- 
eda serious loss on a single shipment 
that we have made. We do not say 
this in a boasting way, but merely to 
show you what can be done through 
organization. 

In drafting our Constitution and 
By-laws we tried to be as liberal with 
the individual farmer as possible, and 
the rules and regulations have been 
construed as liberally as is possible 
without interfering with the efficien- 
cy of the organization. We realize 
that every farmer has a right to dis- 
pose of his products in any way that 
seems best to him; so we have tried 
to work on the theory that in order 
to get the farmer to stick to our or- 
ganization we must make him see 
that it is to his interest to do so. Men 
do not like to be-driven, but most 
men have sense enough to drop into 
a good thing when they see it; so we 


have worked on the idea that if we | 


can show the farmer that the organi- 
zation will benefit him, he will soon 
want to become a part of it, and we 
are glad to be able to say that our 
(Concluded on page 12 this issue) 








Made in La Salle and 
Peru, Ill., by Westclox 


Built Like a Good Bull 





He's as strong as anox—look at _and black—easy to read on dark 
his inner vest of toughimplement mornings. He rings two ways— 
steel, and his outer shield which five straight minutes, or every 

* serves also as his bell. other half ge! for ten minutes, 

He puts in a full 24-hour da as you prefer. You can shut him 
witheas a grumble—and he'll go 36 off la the middle of either ring if 
hours at a stretch without rewind. you wish. 
ing. In fact, his makers think he’s the 

He’s been working steadily for Prize clock—the American People 
five years now andhe’snever worn Céftainly have pinned the blue rib- 
out, so far as is known. bon on him. $2.50 is his price—a 

Hitch him to your sleeping sched- Lee — price for a grand 
ule and see how much better the P ee : , 
whole farm runs. Ph s “ wee at ae dylan . 

: yours hasn’t him, send a mone 
Bs Fig poe ge A tet gg Bones: order for 2.50to Westclox, LaSalle, 
based ebuat % ki ‘ iilinois,and Big Ben comes pre- 

, par etic paid to any address in the United 
His hands and numerals are big _ States. 
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Double Crop Yields 
By Subsoiling 


SIX-INCH FARMS. ARE OUT OF DATE 
MAKE YOURS SIX FEET DEEP 


Store raiafall in the subsoil to prevent drouths, erosion 
land floods. Use the tons of plaut_ food BENEATH 
your thin plowed top soil 











% RED CROSS 


FARM POWDER 
THE WORLD'S FARM EXPLOSIVE 


%S selling to wise farmers at the rate of more than a million 
pounds a month. This latest, greatest aid to profitable farm- 
ing has ‘proved its case. It is now “up to you.” Write for 
Farmer’s Handbook No. 177F. 


We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional 

blaster, whom they may hire, if they do not wish to do 

the blasting themselves. Experienced blasters not on ous 
(Y list should apply for listing. 
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DU PONT POWDER, CO 


Established 1802 ‘Wilmington, Del, 











The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 





HAVE A FLAG RAISING 


_————— 


Whatever Else Your District May or 
May Not Do, It Can Codperate in 
Getting a Flag—Make One If You 
Can’t Buy 


F YOU start now you can have a 

flag all ready for “Community Ser- 
vice Week,” early in December, or for 
some later neighborhood occasion. 

First, how shall you get your flag? 
You can buy it outright; have it given 
to you; or purchase it by time and 
energy instead of dollars through 
coupons in the various advertising 
schemes, or you can make it. 

I believe you will find it more satis- 
factory to buy the flag outright. A 
ten by five foot flag will cost about 


ee 


——————— 





$4.50, one eight by four feet, $3, and 
larger or smaller proportionately. 
These flags are made of good bunting 
and will last for years if given rea- 
sonable care. 

In one place the girls and women 
started a singing class, charging five 
cents each entrance fee. They prac- 
ticed the music for the flag dedica- 
tion, and soon made the money neces- 
sary to buy the flag and had some 
left, over. Perhaps you can do the 
same. 

In another place each school child 
was asked to bring a nickel. In sev- 
eral communities the women have 
told of giving entertainments and 
frankly telling the men about the 
flag and asking for contributions. 
The favorite plan seems to be tor 


either the school children or the la- 
dies to have a social and charge chil- 
dren from five to fifteen a nickel and 
others a dime. 

Near Waycross is a little club of 
women that comestogether in the 
schoolhouse every Saturday, from 
four to five-thirty. Every person is 
invited. Two good short stories, a 
section of a continued one and a little 
music are given. A nickel entrance 
fee is charged all who come. The flag 
has been paid for long since. The la- 
dies say that for six months the at- 
tendance was small but that now it is 
the usual custom for the farmers and 
their families to pause there coming 
from town. 

If any person or club desires to pre- 
sent the community with a flag, of 
course, every person will be duly 
thankful. If, however, the flag is to 
be obtained by soliciting orders for 
scap, ete., and thinking that the flag 
is costing nothing, that is a case for 
your own good judgment. I have 
looked into a number of these 











How to get the most 


. 





from a pound of coffee 


First, get a coffee that has been thoroughly aged when 


green. 


the bean to a mellow, rich flavor. 


Next, it must be roasted by experts under 
Skillful roasting 
brings out the full delicacy of the natural 
Unskillful roasting spoils the 
flavor and causes a heavy and wasteful 
Coffee roasted at home, 
for instance, loses 25 % —a quarter of your 


perfect conditions. 
flavor. 


loss in weight. 


money is gone before the coffee even gets 


to the pot! 


Proper aging changes the raw, strong taste of 


Every package of Arbuckles’ Coffee has 
the same strength and the same, fine, full 
flavor. So many Arbuckle users like to 
buy their coffee already ground that 
Arbuckles’ is now put up in that way, 
too, in a triple-wrapped and extra- 
sealed wrapper. 


Arbuckles’ is better than ever! If you 
haven't tried it lately, do so now. 


Finally, coffee must be packed in a way 


that will keep it fresh, and protect it from 
outside odors, and from moisture. 


In Arbuckles’ Coffee you get all these 
advantages. You get a coffee thoroughly 
aged when green; skillfully and uniformly 
roasted; then guarded from moisture and 
odors in special, sanitary, sealed packages. 
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ARBUCKLE BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


teed by Arbuckle Bros. under the Food and Orugs Act Ame 90. 1906. Serial Na 2061 


Get a package today at your grocer’s, 
either Arbuckles’ Ariosa (whole bean) 
or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee. 
big value you get for your money. The 
delicious flavor of Arbuckles’ will delight 
your whole family. 


See what 


Order a package from your grocer today. 
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This is one of the famous 
Arbuckle Premiums, 
The big new free catalog 
shows 150 valuable gifts 
you can get with your 
coffee—over a million 
other women do. Write 
for copy of the big new book today. Address 
Arbuckle Bros., 71-5 Water Street, New York. 


7 Signatures and 
2-cent Stamp 
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schemes; one or two of them are 
good, the rest. are doubtful. 

You can make a flag for about the 
same price for which you can purchase 
it, have the fun of coming together 
and sewing on it, and produce one 
quite as good if you exercise a little 
care in making good seams and felling. 
This latter method has the added vir- 
tue of interesting the boys and men 
of the community in it through tak- 
ing you to the sewing bees, so that 
when it comes time to get the flag 
pole they will be willing and eager to 
do their share. 

While sewing on the flag you must 
have the boys and men present and 
all be practicing the patriotic songs 
to sing at the flag raising. 

As I said, I believe you will find it 
more satisfactory to buy the flag out- 
right. However, if you desire to 
make the flag, it will take six yards 
of red bunting and the same of white 
for a 10x5 foot flag, a patch of blue 32 
inches square, and enough white to 
make stars. This will depend on how 
economically you cut, about three 
yards of 24-inch bunting perhaps. 

A flag has seven red stripes and six 
white ones, representing’the thirteen 
original states. Bunting is usually 24 
inches wide, ‘so for a 10x5 foot flag 
tear each piece into four strips. This 
allows half an inch for seam. There 
are 48 stars on the blue, or 48 states 
in the Union. The flags you buy have 
stars on each side of the blue. Draw 
a star within a circle four and a half 
inches in diameter, make patterns of 
stars in stiff paper from this drawing, 
cut cotton stars from this, baste the 
edges neatly and arrange on the blue 
cloth as you see them placed in small 


‘flags or pictures. 


I wish to caution you particularly 
about sewing the seams well, making 
double seams everywhere, except on 
the stars. Use a sewing machine if 
possible. The wind whips the cloth 
apart if it gets half a chance. 

Sew a strong double piece of cotton 
or canvas, along the blue end for the 
rope. Secure the rope in it. This 
rope must be twice the height of the 
pole. When purchasing the material 
for the flag get the pulley for the top 
of the flag pole. It will cost from 25 
cents to 50 cents; the rope wil! cost 
as much more. 

As for the flag pcle, the men will 
get it, of course. 

And when all is ready some woman 
will present the flag to the communi- 
ty, a man will say something of how 
the flag is the emblem of our nation 
and for what it stands, the school 
children will sing “America,” “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the minister 
will give a short prayer, and you will 
then throw back your heads and 
shoulders and sing, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” with every 
bit of the patriotism and gladness and 
fervor that is in you. 





HOW COOPERATION GOT GOOD 
ROADS 





The Neighbors Furnished Labor and 
Some Cash and the County Author- 
ities Met Them Half Way—Try 
This Plan 


| Fah me say in the first place we live 
eight miles from town, our mar- 
ket. There has been a macadam 
road five miles of the way. Recentiv 
a delegation of us went before our 
county commissioners asking the 
they grade and build the rémainir. = 
three miles. The answer of the com- 
missioners was, “We have not tk 

money to go so far out and can: 
build all the roads in the county now 
You need the road:and we would ve 
glad to accommodate you, but all the 
macadam roads must be kept up.” 

Of course, they were right, but we 
wanted to live on a good road and 
get rid of mud, hills, rocks and stumps 
and we could not move our farms out 
on the macadam road. So we asked 
the commissioners what was the best 
proposition they would make us, for 
we were in earnest. They then 
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agreed to put up one dollar for every | 
one we would give in cash or work. A 

team was allowed $3 and shovel hands 

$1.25 to count against the commis- 

sioners’ cash. Then we got busy with 

subscriptions and in a short time we 

had $670 in cash and labor. Most of 

it was labor, which was the same to 

us. 





In about 60 days we had built three | 


and three-fourths miles of gravel 
road, which is said to be one of the 
best pieces of road in Guilford Coun- 
ty. The Commissioners graded and 
scraped the road bed and furnished 
the tools. 


I should like to say for the benefit | 


of any community that wants roads 


that you will always find your county | 


commissioners ready to help you. But 
you will always find, too, some “tight 
wads” in every community who will 
not help you a penny, but will dis- 


courage you all they can. They will. 


put the excuse that they pay road tax, 
and that they are not able and have 
their families to keep up. But re- 
member if you want a road and want 
it bad enough you can get it. 

Sam Jones said once while preach- 
ing in Greensboro some years ago, 
that if there was a single man in 
tewn who wanted the bar-rooms clos- 
ed, he could have it done. So I say if 
there is a man who wants good roads 
in his section, he can get them. There 
is not a man who put a dollar in our 
road but is proud of it. It is the best 
investment any community can make 
from every standpoint. Don’t be dis- 
couraged because all your neighbors 
won't subscribe. If you wait until all 
agree to help, you will still be in the 
mud and sticks. 

Put yourself on the map and get 
out to civilization. W.J.GROOME, 








Greensboro, N. C. | 





Anson County Has the Spirit of 
Codperation 


T IS a known fact that there is a 

more congenial spirit existing be- 
tween town and country folks in An- 
son County than in any other county 
in the state. When a family happens 
to lose their home by fire, be they 
rich or poor, help is always given ac- 
cording to their needs. In sickness 
and death there is the most sympa- 
thetic deeds of kindness. Necessarily 
the home maker is not then in posi- 
tion to keep house and pantry filled. 
It is filled with baskets of delicious 
viands. 

In politics our county stands to- 
gether. When a church or school- 
house is to be built a liberal helping 
hand is shown. 

The most important codperation 
that Anson County enjoys, is, how- 
ever, the interest the citizens mani- 
fest in demonstration work. 

Mr. J. C. Cameron, the corn club 
county demonstrator, (I call him the 
corn club man because I think teach- 
ing boys so they ‘will teach the dad- 
dies is the most important part of 
demonstration work) has the true 
spirit. He is building silos, having 
dairy schools, and leaving beautiful 
fields of clover and vetches on bare 
fields. When he decided to have 
poultry clubs in the county, the wo- 
men, boys and girls joined hand in 
hand with him and worked. They 
were rewarded by many blue ribbons 
from the State Fair. 

Mrs. Rosalind Redfern, the tomato 
club demonstrator, is winning a repu- 
tation through the tomato girls in her 
care. When she had on exhibition a 
few weeks ago in the demonstration 
rooms in the courthouse, the jars the 
girls had sent in to be judged for the 
State Fair, civil court was in session. 
The judge was invited in by the law- 
yers of the bar, the jurymen came in, 
the witnesses came in. The grocery 
men were invited to inspect the stock, 
and gave many orders. First, because 
they wanted the vegetables and 
fruits; and second, the women of the 
town had said publicly that they 
would buy nothing but “4H” Brand of 
canned goods. Mr. W. K. Boggan 
brought to the exhibit representa- 
tives of leading grocery concerns 
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. ment of all the music of all the world. 


suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, and right in 
your own home you can have ready access to this 
inexhaustible supply of musical riches and enjoy 
them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $200. 

Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 











Victrola VI, $25 Victrola IX, $50 
Oak 


Mahogany or oak 
5 








With a Victrola every home 
enjoy the world’s best music 
The Victrola is the ‘open sesame’ which admits you to the enjoy- 
It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of the ages. — It 


brings to you the art and personality of the most famous singers and 
instrumentalists. It presents an endless variety of melody and mirth to 













Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 




















from New York, Richmond etc., ex- pean m3 ji ——— 
perts. They said we had the prettiest CLOSETS. ic 2 [ose] 
mixed vegetables for soups, the nicest peta MAJESTIC MAJESTIC & 
“rat tail” beans, and best fig preserves | oe , 
that they had seen anywhere. They Sr 


told Mrs. Redfern that they would 
take a carload of fig preserves. We 
almost promised to try—Anson wo- 
men will make an effort. 

When our home fair comes on our 
people are there ready to buy, and 
very little has to be carried home of 
the exhibits. Our business men have 
furnished cash and different prizes 
now for nine years. “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 





MRS. J. G. BOYLIN, RESERVOIR 
Anson County, N. C. ppd 
EASY ASA 
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How Codperation Helped the School | *"#*- 
WANT to tell the readers of The 


-roeressive Fe . ; . 4 Your range should make it easy for you to 

Pro essive I armer what the la cook right always. “Majestic” ie the sange 
dies in this community have done to- that takes the task out of cooking and puts 
wards making our school building pleasure into it. Built of malleable and char- 


; coa) iron, it resists rust and wear_three 
better and more attractive. times longer than ordinary ranges. Put to- 


We have a nice large three-room gether with cold-rivets, no putty used; joints 


building. We organized a Woman’s 
Great, 


Betterment Association and gave e 
some good plays, box parties, and ice Ma estic 
cream suppers and such like. Well, J 
we have bought a nice organ, pic- 


tures, stage curtains and other little Malleable and Charcoal Iron 
things that are necessary in giving R 
plays. We had our rooms all painted, P ange 


y A PIN-EXTENSION WATER FRONT 
got’ nice hanging lamps, and had a ON THIS RANGE HEATS A THIRD 





well dug and a good pump put in it. MORE WATER uae ANY OTHER (One quality — many styles and snes, 


: J : = a) = 
We didn’t have quite money enough 


to dig the well and get the pump, but 
our county superintendent and board 
of education were very nice to us and 
helped us out. 

We feel very proud of our work 
and hope to be able to do more in the 
future. A MOTHER. 

Colfax, N. C. 












You are cooking 
against odds with- 
out a Majestic. 


Half your life is spent in fixing food 
—each year youand your range are 


companions in cooking a thousand meals. 


stay tight always and heat stays in, requiring 
less fuel to maintain uniform heat. Heat cii- 
culates evenly to all parts of oven; younever 
have to turn “the baking”’ in a Majestic. 
The Majestic costs less to buy because it ovt- 
wears three ordinary ranges, savesin fuel and 
repairs and gives better results in cooking. 
{A 15 gallon all copper reservoir heats water 
as quickly asa kettleon astovetop. Ovendoor 
lowers onto heavy braces; oven rack stays 
level, under load, when pulled out. Reser- 
Voirs flush with stove top have aluminum lids.] 
You would get a Majestic if you knew 
what it would mean to you. Investigate! If 
you don’t know the Majestic dealer near you 
(there is one in every county of 40 States) 
ask us; and get “Range Comparison”’ des- 
cribing Majestic features fully. 

Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 
with or without lege) 


PCJ 














If you have livestock to sell, now is the When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right | | 
now. Get into the game and get your share, | ing it carries.’ 








The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or net.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, ‘ ; Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








ELEGATES and visitors to the State Union 

meeting at Greenville (all Union men are in- 
vited as visitors) should not overlook the fact that 
the railroads have given a round-trip rate of three 
cents a mile one way plus twenty-five cents. Ask 
for Union meeting tickets. 





HIS sentiment from the Catawba News is 

worth passing on: “If you have said unkind 
things of your, neighbor’ on account of politics 
within the last few weeks, it will be well to get 
right with your neighbor and go and unite your 
efforts with his for the betterment of your com- 
munity and the future of our county.” 








OW much more beautiful even a plain school- 

house looks with “Old Glory” waving over it! 
The women in every school district should either 
make a flag, or raise money to buy one, according 
to Mrs. Hutt’s suggestions this week. Here is a 
chance for a little codperation that may help a lot. 
In North Carolina the flag-raising should occur as 
part of “Community Service Week.” 





E SAID last week—and meant it—that the 

best way any Tar Heel could spend two cents 
would be to send a stamp for a copy of the “Com- 
munity Service Week Bulletin.” We are glad to 
announce now that Secretary Crosbyxsays he will 
send the bulletin postpaid to any man or woman 
who is willing to help the movement in his or her 
neighborhood. Write Secretary W. C. Crosby, 
Raleigh. 





DITOR Clarence Poe’s new book, “How Farm- 

ers Co6perate,” has been in his publishers’ 
hands for some time and will be issued soon—in 
fact, would have been issued before now but for 
demoralized conditions in the book market follow- 
ing the European war. The volume is based on 
first-hand studies of many forms of farmers’ codép- 
eration, both here and abroad, North, South and 
West. Pointing out by specific examples as it does, 
the opportunities to be seized, principles to be ob- 
served, and errors to be avoided, it should serve as 
a practical guide-book on this important subject. 





HILE fully recognizing that some cotton re- 

lief schemes before Congress were impossible, 
we still insist that it was an inexcusable and irre- 
parable blunder for that body to adjourn without 
doing anything at all. Congress is committed (1) 
to the idea of an elastic currency, (2) to try to 
give the farmer some relief in the matter of rural 
credits. It should, at the very least, have recog- 
nized the fact that here were probably 5,000,000 
bales of cotton that must be carried over, and 
should have provided so that farmers could bor- 
row at least five cents a pound—half the normal 
price—on this excess. Even this would have pre- 
vented the crop from being sacrificed. We propose 
now to go right into the fight for a rural credits 
system, and farmers everywhere should line up 
in this cause. 





NE of the most interesting stories of farmers’ 

cooperation we have had in a long time is that 
of the Worth County Farmers’ Produce Exchange, 
at Sylvester, Georgia. The article in this issue 
telling about it was written several weeks ago, and 
it has been making progress ever since. In the 
last issue of the Sylvester paper we notice that the 
Exchange has made the expected arrangements 
“to furnish cans, labels and crates to the farmers 
with which to put up their syrup this fall.” The 
following announcements of the Exchange also in- 
dicate something of its methods: 

For Sale—Fulghum seed oats; bunch velvet beans; No. 
1 peavine hay; bur clover seed; Texas rust-proof oats; 
Georgia cane syrup; bright new oat straw. 

Wanted to Buy—Beef cattle in any quantities; young 
range heifers; home raised seed oats; red yam sweet pota- 
tatoes; Georgia cane syrup. 





EGRO farmers and white farmers will not work 
together in codperative enterprises any more 
than in social life. If fifty white and fifty Negro 
Jand-owners live in the same neighborhood no 
white codperative enterprise, school or church 





will be as good as if all the hundred residents were 
white men working together in everything as 
only equals can work, therefore the only way to 
develop rural coOperation or a satisfactory social 
life in the country is to have white farmers group- 
ed together. The North Carolina Union land seg- 
regation plan would not interfere with white farm- 
ers having Negro tenants, but it would prevent 
Negroes from buying land in white communities 
where they were not wanted. Such a law is im- 
peratively needed for the development of rural 
cooperation. 





E HOPE your school teacher and all the other 

leaders in your school district, Mr. Farmer, 
are getting ready to celebrate “Community Service 
Week,” December 3, 4, 5. By law every teacher is 
required to observe “North Carolina Day” in the 
schools, and this year Superintendent Joyner has 
directed that “North Carolina Day,” Friday, De- 
cember 4, shall be observed as “School and Neigh- 
borhood Improvement Day.” So there will at least 
be‘a public observance at your school that day, and 
it simply remains for you to codperate with your 
teacher in making it a success. Have it not only 
as a meeting for profit, but a meeting for pleasure 
—a picnic day. Look up the article on this subject 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer and help get the 
whole movement going in your community. There 
is no better way to stimulate neighborhood co- 
Operation. 





Have You a Neighborhood or Just a Col- 
lection of Houses? 


ID you ever think about it, Brother Reader, 

that it takes something more than a house to 

make a home, and that it takes something 
more than a collection of houses to make a neigh- 
borhood? 

And in each case the difference, if you figure it 
out thoughtfully, is just simply a matter of human 
coéperation, fellowship, friendship. A mere house 
is not a home. Home is the house where dwell 
some persons who work with you, share your aspi- 
rations, coOperate with you in some sort of sacred 
and inspiring fellowship. So it is that it takes 
more than a house to make a home; and for the 
same reason it takes something more than a col- 
lection of houses to make a neighborhood. There 
must be a consciousness of unity, a willingness to 
work together for*the common good—abounding 
neighborliness, fellowship, brotherhood. Have you 
that sorg, of neighborhood? 

It is Because we want you to have that sort of 
neighborhood that we keep preaching codperation. 
The appalling fact about the absence of codper- 
ation in the South is that this absence means 
something more than that farmers are missing the 
the material profits, the dollars and cents, the 
€xtra comforts and conveniences, that they might 
win through codperation. The absence of coép- 
eration means that our farmers are not only miss- 
ing these financial gains, but that whole sections 
are dead, lifeless, frigid. It means that they are 
not real “neighborhoods” at all, not real com- 
munities, but simply collections of houses with no 
common life, no community aspirations—no quick- 
ening, inspiring, marching-together, shoulder to 
shoulder, step-to-step in behalf of things that 
make for community progress and the good of all. 

For this reason we repeat and urge our sum- 
mons to every reader, “Make yourself a neighbor- 


hood leader.” 


It is an appeal to men and women 
not only to waken sleeping neighborhoods, but to 
create neighborhoods where there are now collec- 
tions of houses. And the real neighborhood 
spirit, community spirit, will live only where it is 
put to work through codperative activity. 





- ° ° ° ° 
Codperation in Buying Improved Machinery 
NE of the most gratifying features of this 
Coéperation Special is the evidence it brings 
of the widespread practice of codperation in 
buying and using farm machinery. Glance over 
the letters from our correspondents and see how 
many of them report that two or more neighbors 
have joined together and have bought and are 
using grain drills, corn shredders, manure spread- 
ers, stump pullers, pea threshers, traction plows, 
stalk cutters, mowing machines, reapers, hay 
presses, threshing machines, clover hullers, etc. 
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Mr. Bradford Knapp also points out that for the 
economical production and handling of diversified 
crops next year, there will be need for more ma- 
chinery, and it should be bought by the coéperative 
plan. Undoubtedly many farmers who have been 
wasteful in such matters heretofore will now 
realize that they can no longer afford to use ex- 
pensive hired hands when labor-saving machinery 
would greatly reduce the expense. At the same 
time they will find in many cases that they have 
not farms large enough to justify them in buying 
this or that machine simply for their own use; 
while right alongside them may be two or three 
neighbors who are in the same fix. Codperation 
will help them all, and give each man advantages 
he could not have alone. 





. Bulletins on Coéperation 





HE University of Texas has recently issued 
a valuable bulletin entitled “Codéperation in 
Agriculture, Marketing and* Rural Credit,” 
compiled by Professors Charles B. Austin and 
George S. Wehrwein of the Department of Exten- 
sion. Copies may be had free upon application to 
the Department of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin. Readers interested in codperation will do 
well to get this bulletin, and also Circular No. 123 


“Fundamental Principles of Agricultural Codper- 


ation,” just issued by the California Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, California. 

We also remind our readers again of the new 
bulletin by Prof. T. J. Brooks, “The Business Side 
of Farming,” which may be had free by writing 
the Mississippi A. & M. College, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss; and Prof. W. R. Camp’s bulletin on 
agricultural organizations and codperative socie- 
ties, published by the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh. Two Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture should also be added to this collection 
—No. 62, “Marketing Farm Products,” and No. 593, 
“How to Use Farm Credit.” 





State Farmers’ Union Meets Next Week 


N GREENVILLE next week, November 18, 19, 
20, the North Carolina State Farmers’ Union 

will hold its seventh annual session. The mem- 
bership throughout the State will .be gratified at 
the excellent reports in this issue reviewing the 
year’s work in numbers of counties—and numerous 
other reports just as good are left for publication 
next week and later. 

The Union in this State is doing things—not 
merely talking about doing them 





and today the 
Union is stronger in North Carolina than any- 
where else in America. This gratifying condition 
is largely due to the fact that Union leaders in 
North Carolina, as perhaps nowhere else, have in- 
sisted not merely upon organizing, but upon or- 
ganizing to do something. “Practical business co- 
Operation” has been the battle cry, and wherever 
a Local or county does some practical work suc- 
cessfully, the old members stick and new members 
come, 

We congratulate the order, its leaders and its 
membership, upon the record of the past six years, 
and hope that the Greenville meeting will lay plans 
for making it of still greater service to North Car- 
olina farmers the coming twelvemonths. 


A Thought for the Week 





OU will understand the difference between a 

rural population and a rural community, be- 

tween a people loosely knit together by the 
vague ties of a common latitude and longitude, and 
people who are closely knit together in an asso- 
ciation and who form a true social organism, a 
true rural community. I assert that there never 
can be any progress in rural districts or any real 
prosperity without such farmers’ organizations or 
guilds. Wherever rural prosperity is reported of 
any country, inquire into it and it will be found 
that it depends on rural organization. Wherever 
there is rural decay, inquire into it and it will be 
found that there was a rural population, but no 
rural community, no organization, no guild to pro- 
mote common interests and unite people in de- 
fence of them.—Editor George W. Russell, of the 
Irish Homestead. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR COOPERATION AMONG THE 
FARMERS OF THE SOUTH AS I SEE THEM 


By Bradford Knapp 


Special Agent in Charge, Farmers’ Coéperative Demonstration Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








HEN people are in distress they are always 

anxious to find relief. Many a great reform 

was born of necessity. The present situ- 
ation in the Southern states has furnished the 
hard necessity; our people are in distress. Like 
many a man who is pressed to 
the wall, we are going to ask 
for all the help we can get, but 
in our extremity we are going 
to be aroused to do everything 
possible to help ourselves. 

Such a state of mind as I 
have just mentioned is import- 
ant in considering opportunities 
for cooperation. Codperation 
will not cure all the ills of the 
present situation; it is not the 
answer for which we have sought, but it may 
furnish some relief, and the present condition is 
one of the best arguments for codperation that we 
have ever seen. The true codperator has gone 
past the bitter point of seeing only his own mis- 
fortunes to the deeper sorrow of appreciating that 
he is not alone, that others are suffering with him, 
and to the realization of the strength and oppor- 
tunity of unity of effort. The sound principle of 
cooperation has long been taught and understood. 
It is the true democracy of mutual helpfulness. 
It thrives only on unselfishness and mutual con- 
fidence. 

For some years back we have been em 
the importance of diversification and pointing out 
the weaknesses of the one-crop system. The 
writer has repeatedly mentioned the fact that one 
of the conditions most unfavorable to establishing 
diversification was the lack of local markets for 
any other products except the one cash crop of 
cotton, tobacco, sugar or rice, as the case may be. 
Now, under the stress of this terrible r, the 
South is going to be compelled to diversify. Some 
may think that this will be a blessing; that may be 
true, but I very devoutly wish that it might have 
come more gradually. It will require supreme 
effort for our people to put diversification into 
practice in so short a time and to establish the 
markets for diversified crops. In this crisis, there- 
fore, many opportunities for community cooper- 
ation are presented. I am going to use the word 
coéperation in a little broader sense than we ordi- 
narily use it and make it include mutual arrange- 
ments between farmers and business interests. 
Let me merition a few such opportunities. 


COGPERATION IN BUYING THRESHERS AND 
HAY PRESSES 


F WE are wise we shall have a great increase 

in the production of oats and wheat next spring. 
Many communities will not have threshing out- 
fits to take care of the products. There is an oppor- 
tunity for the codperative purchase of these out- 
fits. Some communities will not have sufficient 
harvesters; again an opportunity for the cooper- 
ative purchase of these farm implements. 

“here will no doubt be a great increase in the 
hay production. We know this from _ reports 
already received. There is an opportunity for 
communities to ascertain ahead of time what they 
will need in the way of baling outfits to bale the 
hay for market. 

Then there comes the great problem of disposing 
of the surplus oats, wheat, corn, and baled hay. 
Our Farmers’ Unions, farmers’ clubs, and other 
organizations should study this winter and consult 
with merchants, bankers and others about the best 
methods of marketing, and also about the particu- 
lar form in which the product is prepared for 
market. Had the corn and oats best be put in 
sacks or shipped in carload lots? 


MARKET WISELY; USE HOME-GROWN 
PRODUCTS 


yg YOUR community is to have a surplus to 
put on the market, what do you know about 
that proposition? And if you do not know isn’t 
it time that you and your neighbors were finding 
out? Not every community will have the same 
problems, of course. 

It may be that there will be an increase in the 
production of potatoes and other perishable crops. 
Farmers should coédperate to put such crops on the 
market in the best possible shape. We cannot 
reach perfection at once, but united action will 
bring better results than individual effort. 

The South has aroused itself to produce, as far 
as possible, its own supplies for next year,—wheat, 
oats, corn, hay, poultry and eggs, pork, ete. New 
channels of trade are to be established. Under 
such distressing circumstances it seems to me that 
somebody ought to raise the question of giving 
preference to home produced articles. Channels of 
trade have been fixed. Many supplies are bought 
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habitually through commission men who import 
from other states. Next year we ought to give pref- 
erence to the articles produced within our own 
state. Within the community, farmers’ exchanges 
such as have been fostered by the Farmers’ Union 
and other organizations, would be helpful. Business 
men’s associations and public spirited citizens 
ought to enter the campaign and establish these 
new lines of trade and see that home-grown prod- 
ucts are furnished a market. 

In Georgia they have been having a “Georgia 
Products Day.” *Next year they ought to have 365 
“Georgia Products Days,” and every other South- 
ern state follow their example. Buy only the sur- 
plus from outside; that will be enough, we know 
trom past experience. 


POOL COTTON AND HAVE IT GRADED 


NOTHER opportunity arises out of our dis- 

tress cotton itself. As I see it, a great deal 
of cottton is going to be held and must be 
held for a period much longer than is usual. Some 
of this will be held by farmers. While compelled 
to hold it would it not be a good idea to go around 
the community and organize the farmers. either as 
a union or otherwise, and have that cotton graded 
and classified? Then when the market opens and 
the war is over, or when relief comes, the organi- 
zation would know what cotton it had, its grade 
and class, and would be in better shape to take 
matters up directly with spinners and make an 
effort to place the cotton to advantage. It seems 
to me that this thought is worth trying out, at 
least in some communities. 

FEEDING LIVESTOCK 

NOTHER opportunity for codperation along 

these broader lines lies in fostering the live- 
stock industry, which is one af the most im- 
portant things for the South. Many a farmer is 
going to find himself with a large quantity of feed, 
raised on his own farm, and not enough cattle or 
none at all. But how is he going to get the cattle 
when he is unable to sell his cotton; unless there 


can be established some coéperation with business 
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interests? Right here is what I believe to be one 
of the most important things that can be done in 
the South this next year, and that is to get some 
credit for good farmers to purchase cattle for 
feeding purposes. Those of us who are best ac- 
quainted with the situation know that much of the 
cattle feeding of the Northwest is done on money 
furnished by the Chicago packing houses and com- 
mission men interested in meat production. Would 
it not be possible to interest the St. Louis Stock 
Yards, the Chicago packing houses and the centers 
of trade along these lines in a similar effort to 
lend money, secured on the cattle, with which to 
buy the necessary feeders to consume the products 
of some of our Southern farms? We are going to 
need some effort along this line. It is worth trying. 


GRADE AND STANDARDIZE ALL PRODUCTS 


| yeh [ think it is important that we should 
keep in mind some of the true principles 
of codperative marketing. The advantages in 
cooperative marketing arise out of uniformity, 
grade and standard of product. When the Danes 
were poverty-stricken and in distress they re- 
solved to get the world’s market by making the 
Danish brand of butter, bacon and eggs the best 
in point of quality in the world. There is good 
opportunity for us now to learn the value of grad- 
ing, sorting, and classifying our products for mar- 
ket. The method of packing and the general shape 
in which the product is put on the market is also 
important. We must prepare the things that we 
produce and put them on the market in the form 
in which the markets want them, or else we will 
have to suffer for our lack of knowledge and 
of coéperation. 

There is another great opportunity in fostering 
the livestock industry, and that is the purchase of 
pure-bred sires for the improvement of our live- 
stock. In a former article for The Progressive 
Farmer I called attention to the importance of 
standardizing breeds, by communities. The con- 
ditions brought on by the war emphasize the im- 
portance of that step. Through the extension 
forces and our county demonstration agents we 
are endeavoring to spread this idea into every 
county in the South. 

These are but a few suggestions of what might 
be done. The field of codperation is as wide as 
the field of agriculture and as big as the markets 
of the world, but the best place to start such a 
campaign is in the community and with the com- 
munity’s problems. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 





STATE FARMERS’ UNION 


By Dr. H. Q. Alexander, State President 


FOR CONSIDERATION BY 








HE seventh annual convention of the state 
Farmers’ Union will be held at Greenville, 
November 18 and 19, 

After hearing reports from state officers, and 
electing officers for the ensuing year, the delegates 
should. and will devote the time of the session to 
an earnest consideration of measures to promote 
economic, educational, and social betterment 
throughout North Carolina. 

An ideal social life in rural communities 
is dependent on just and equitable economic rela- 
tions between classes and industries,—an educa- 
tional system giving every child a practical edu- 
cation, that he may become an efficient producer, 
and a hearty and sympathetic spirit « £ codperation 
between individuals and classes. 

This can only obtain by having a homogencous 
land-owning population, which can be obtained 
only through race segregation in land ownership. 

In addition to continuing our unflagging work 
for business codperation, diversified farming, and 
practical education, I suggest the following legis- 
lative program for the coming year: 

A state-wide legalized primary for all parties 
on the same date, and for all officers from presi- 
dent to constable. This law to be reinforced by a 
most stringent corrupt practice act. 

The elimination of every unnecessary officer and 
employee from all departments of our state and 
county governments, and the study and investiga- 
tion of the commission form of government with a 
view of adopting it for state and counties. 

The budget system of appropriations for all our 
educational and eleemosynary institutions. 

The salary system instead of the fee system in 
all county offices. 

The reform of our taxation laws, so that this 
burden may be laid upon all men justly and 
equitably in propertion to their ability to pay. lf 
the constitutional amendments failed this time, 
then the campaign of education should be contin- 
ued until the masses recognize the necessity, the 
wisdom and the benefits of such changes. 

All tax payers should be credited with amount 
of mortgage indebtedness on purchase price of 
property, and the holder of the mortgage, or deed 
of trust, should be compelled to list the same for 
taxation. The list taker should be required to con- 


sult the county records and list all solvent credits 
recorded. 

The six per cent interest law should be so 
amended that no man would dare to violate it 
under any circumstances. 

As already intimated, the work of educating the 
people to the necessity of a Homogeneous land- 
owning population—rural land segregation be- 
tween the races—should be continued until ithe 
benefits of such a law are recognized by all. 

The advisability of repealing the crop lien, or 
crop mortgage taw.should be carefully considered. 
One of the cardinal principles of the Farmers’ 
Union is “to discourage the credit and mortgage 
system,” 

There is no matter of more importance to the 
farming and laboring people of North Carolina 
than a system of banking adapted to their needs. 
The committees of Congress have been consider- 
ing a rural credits bill, but in North Carolina we 
should not wait and take chances on what Con- 
gress may or may not do. The next General As- 
sembly should provide for a system of rural credits 
on the codperative basis and backed by the State. 





* Editorial Comment:. We regret that Dr. Alexan- 
der’s excellent letter, received just as we go to 
press, reached us too late to appear in full or in 
the prominent position it should have in this issue. 





. PROPOS of this issue, Mr. C. O. Giddens, of 

Ringgold, Georgia, reminds us of the old fable 
of the father and his seven sons who had been 
quarreling—and it is indeed one of the most effec- 
tive of all homely illustrations of how cooperation 
pays: 

“The old father had become alarmed at the 
imminent peril to which his sons seemed ex- 
posed. The old gentleman bound a bundle of 
sticks together and then proposed to reward 
the one of his sons who would break the sticks, 
bound together as they were. Each son tried 
in vain to break the bundle, after which the 
old man untied the bundle and taking the 
sticks one by one broke them with ease. The 
advantages of concerted effort are made clear 
by the foregoing story.” 
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Listen to this: 
SS 
P. A. spells ‘‘pa’’—and that 
means Prince Albert is the 
daddy of ’emall! And that’s 
so! Because Prince Albert 
jammed into a jimmy pipe 
has everything—flavor, 
aroma, quality. It’s so 
ripping good for what ails 
your smokappetite that the 
Sight of a tidy red tin. just 
jams joy into your system. 




































You buy 
Prince 
Albert just 
like you know 
what you’re 
on your way 
for. Toppy red 
bags, Sc; tidy red 
tins, 10c; also 
handsome pound 
and half-pound humi- 
dors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Copyright - 
1914 


by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


It’s this way: Prince Albert 
can’t bite your tongue, because 
it’s made by a patented process that 
removes the bite. No matter how 
you buy P.A., it’s always bang-up; 
but for keeping it at home, ready for 
the boys that happen along about 
the roth inning, there’s nothing to 
equal the pound crystal glass humi- 
dor of P. A. Better make first and 
fast friends with Prince Albert today. 





UNTREATED 
ROTTEN IN 
FIVE YEARS 


When the shingles on your house or barn roof begin to warp and split—when they rot and 


water begins to come through—it means repairs or a new roof. 


Time may be valuable just 
then. New shingles always mean money—but the work must be done. 
This is one item of bother and expense that you can save. 


REEVES WOOD PRESERVER 


Will make your shingle roofs last 15 to 20 years, without a dollar of repair expense, 
It comes ready for use—and you apply it like paint. Unlike paint you 
need never renew it. It stains shingles a soft brown—and preserves them. 


REEVES WOOD PRESERVER will also protect silos, barn floors, fence 
&” Fae posts, etc., from decay. 


me REEVES, 





FREE TEST 


For name of your merchant 
we will send on request our 
FREE outfit for making a 
test of this preserver in 
three minutes on your desk 
or table. Ask for the ‘‘Free 
Test."’ 


Write for testing outfit and booklet today. » 


THE REEVES CO., 


Dept. F. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need nocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
mS recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 


“I would rather have two p ds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two ds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet. ‘ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad, 
Gross, Lin Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
. Texas. 























HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ecribe 








CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 
in joints. GLASS,$1.650 perBox. 


C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md. 














HOT BED SASH 


How Community Coéperation Counts 


(Concluded from page 7 this issue) 


plans are working out satisfactorily. 
We think it is true that no communi- 
ty consisting of 100 or more farmers 
could codperate in selling their pro- 
ducts in such a manner that every man 
would be satisfied. We have had them 
to become dissatisfied with our meth- 
ods, and even this season we had 
one car of Irish potatoes shipped in- 
dependent of our organization, much 
to the chagrin and misfortune of 
those who shipped in that way. Po- 
tatoes shipped through the organiza- 
tion on that same day brought 95 
cents per bushel on track, and this 
car brought little more than 50 cents 
per bushel. Of course this might not 
happen in every case; but it demon- 
strated the fact that it pays to stick 
together and to employ a competent 
man to handle the deal. 

Our organization consists of about 
75 members and each member is re- 
quired to pay the amount of $1 as 
annual dues. This amount goes into 
the treasury of the association for in- 
cidental expenses. We have a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Business Manager and a 
Shipping Committee, the latter being 
composed of three growers. Every 
officer is elected by direct vote of the 
members, and each elected annually. 
The Business Manager is allowed 5 
per cent of the total receipts of the 
products sold, which represents the 
entire selling cost, including tele- 
grams, office work and inspection, at 
the loading station. We load every- 
thing that we ship on the loading 
platform near the railroad tracks, 
which is built for that purpose. Farm- 
ers bring their produce to the loading 
shed on their wagons in hampers and 
they have nothing more to do with it. 


It is graded and packed in new 
hampers by men who are employed 
for this purpose. We do this in order 
to secure a uniform grade and pack, 
and we find that it pays. We have a 
man who stays on the platform and 
superintends this work and to keepa 
memorandum of the stuff being load- 
ed for the different farmers. If you 
allow the farmers to bring their pro- 
ducts from the field and load it direct- 
ly into the car, you will have as many 
grades as you will have farmers en- 
gaged in loading the car; and it is im- 
possible to secure the highest market 
price for stuff loaded in this manner. 


The policy of our association is to 
sell for cash on track whenever the 
conditions justify it; but we do not 
depend on cash buyers, for our ex- 
perience teaches us that they take 
advantage of the opportunity offered 
them by this method and pay just as 
little as possible. We keep in close 
touch with the different markets, and 
whenever we are made a cash offer 
we know whether it is in line with 
the market or not. If it is, we sell 
and allow the buyer a fair margin for 
the risk he assumes. If his price is 
not in line, we frankly tell him so and 
always try to have a market for it. 
In this way we sometimes ship open 
and allow examination. However, we 
keep in close touch with the markets 
and try to make the man that we are 
dealing with know that we expect 
fair treatment. This can only be done 
by using the “wires” and by using 
them freely. The price of a telegram 
or even a dozen telegrams might be 
worth many times what they cost to 
the shipper on each car. The more 
plentiful the produce becomes on the 
market and the cheaper it is, the 
more expensive it is to handle. 

The members of our organization 
are not only selling their products 
through the association, but they are 
now buying lime, fertilizer, seed po- 
tatoes and other farm seéds in the 
same way. In this way one man who 
is paid for his time can afford to look 
after things to the very best advant- 
age, and in doing so saves the individ- 
ual farmer considerable time and ex- 


| pense in trying to do this for himself, 


| 
| 
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L. T. RHODES, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


COOPERATION IN MARKETING 
FARM PRODUCTS 





These Georgia Farmers Have Hit 
Upon a Plan Which Farmers Ev. 
erywhere Would Do Well to Con. 
sider—Third Prize Letter 


bow farmers of this county (Worth 
County, Ga.) met for a month or 
so and passed various resolutions, the 
most of which were appeals either to 
the National or state government, for 
relief from the distressing situation 
incident to the effect of the European 
war on the price of cotton. 

At last they decided that all pre- 
election promises of candidates as to 
what they were going to do was of no 
avail, and that if they got relief it 
would be as a result of their own ef- 
forts. So they organized a “Farmers’ 
Exchange” in the following way: 

First they appointed a committee 
of farmers, together with representa- 
tives of the Sylvester Board of Trade, 
and asked that this cOmmittee report 
a plan of organization at the next 
mecting of the farmers of the county, 

The Committee reported the fol- 
lowing plan: 


They selected a manager of the ex- 


change in the person of Clifford 
Grubbs, who is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the local paper, to have 
charge of the exchange, and who will 
give good and sufficient bond to guar- 
antee the faithful performance of du- 
ties. They then made a board of di- 
rectors who would meet once a month 
(or oftener if desired) and receive the 
report of the manager. The manager 
is to be paid by receiving a commis: 
sion of 5 per cent on every thing sold, 
and nothing for buying. 

While the exchange has only been 
in operation for a few weeks, yet in 
this short time it has been demon- 
strated that the possibilities of the 
exchange are wonderful. 

As an illustration, the other day a 
farmer came into town and listed 100 
bushels of Fulghum seed oats for 
sale, and in less than half an hour 
the exchange was called on the ’phone 
by another farmer who wanted to 
buy 100 bushels of this oat. In this 
way the sale was made and the article 
in question was never advertised in 
the paper. In fact, to date the de- 
mand has been as great or greater 
than the supply and most of the pro- 
ducts of the farmers are sold without 
advertising. 

In addition to finding a market for 
the cattle and farm produce of the 
farmers who are members of the ex- 
change, the manager will buy what- 
ever the farmers need at wholesale 
prices. The exchange has already 
bought for the farmers of the county 
over 100 bushels of wheat at consider- 
able saving. 

In the matter of the sale of syrup 
the following plan will be adopted an- 
other year: Early in the spring it 
will be ascertained as nearly as pos- 
sible how many gallons of syrup will 
be made. The committee will adopt 
a tin for canning the syrup and every 
farmer will use a uniform carton or 
package in which to put the syrup, 
and the manager will buy these tins, 
if tins are adopted, in car lots and the 
labels will all be uniform, a three- 
color lithograph being used. The 
crates for shipping the syrup will also 
be bought in bulk knocked down. 

In this manner the syrup of the 
county will be put up in uniform 
packages, and crated for shipment in 
uniform cartons. The trouble with the 
Situation now is thatevery farmer who 
has syrup for sale has as many kinds 
of packages as there are farmers in 
the county, which makes it hard to 
market in quantities. 

Take the matter of beef cattle. Each 
farmer will have a beef or two for 
sale each year, but if he has to de- 
pend on the local butcher for a mar- 
ket, he is often forced to sell at a 
much lower price than his beef is 
worth for the reason that the freight 
on one beef is prohibitive. But with 
the exchange, every farmer who has a 
beef to sell will list it, and as soon as 
a carload is listed the manager will 
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Cutawa 


BUSH AND BOG PLOW 


does work no other machine can do. 


It cuts down bushes, demolishes bogs, 
and does all kinds of hard plowing and disking. 
It is big and strong and withstands terrific 
strain. Ask your dealer about it. If he doesn’t 
sell CUTAWAY (CLARK) implements, write us 
at once for free catalog. There are no substitutes. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 










Four-horse hitch 


Dust-proof hard- 
wood bearings 


at ame 
‘orged sharp “ 
| ,BUSH_AN 








Don’t Take Chances 


re with colds and sick. 


PANE ness from exposure 
in the rain. 


Know real wet 
weather comfort. 


Waterproof through and 
through. Patented Reflex 
Edges stop every drop from 
running in where the fronts 
overlap and button. 
$3.00 Everywhere 
Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Send for free Catalog 








BOSTON 











Cushman Light Weight Engines 
| For All Farm Work 


Built to run without trouble and 
do things no other engine will do. 
Throttle Governed, Schebler Carbur- 
etor, Quiet and Steady, Perfectly Bal- 
anced, Economical, almost no friction 
—they are the most useful engines for 
farm work. More reliable power in 
half the weight of other engines. Eas- 
ily moved from job to job. 4H. P. 
weighs only 190 Ibs. 8 H. P, 
2-Cylinder, 320 lbs. Mounted on 
skid or truck if desired. 
Friction Clutch Pulley. 
10-year Guarantee. 
Sizes 4to 20H. P. Don’t 
buy any engine until you 
seeour free 40-page 
Cushman Motor Works 

846 North 21st St. 
Lincoln, , Nebraska 





OAK and HICKORY BY ONE MAN. Proven by sworn 
witnesses. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. SAVES MONEY and 
G PRESSURE and GUIDE, adjust- 
‘w used on end Cg a BIG 1915 


ing LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, First orde ets agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago. Ill 


TRAPPERS! 


Get More Money ForYour Furs 
Don’t ship anyone furs till you get 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash oes 
‘we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
Oppossum and other furs. We charge 
no commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo, 



















CABBAGE PLANTS. 








Have you any for 
sale? If so, we can 
furnish littlecutslike 
the one shown here- 
with. An ad. so illus- 


beable to go into the market and of- 
fer carload shipment and will not be 
at the mercy of the local butcher. 
Heretofore the great trouble with 
the farmers of this section was that 
they could not market anything they 
raised except cotton and get the 
ready cash; but it is believed that 
with the exchange idea they will be 
able to find a ready market for all the 
produce they raise, as they will be 
able to ship in car lots. 

The farmers of the county are en- 
thusiastically rallying to the ex- 
change, and all have agreed to cut the 
cotton acreage in half. 

All transactions of the exchange 
will be for cash. G., 
Worth County, Ga. 





Farmers’ Coéperative Cotton Gin and 
Fertilizer Plant 


HIS being a cotton section and the 
gins of the neighborhood being 
poorly equipped and making bales of 
varying sizes, the farmers of the com- 
munity decided some years ago to put 
in a system gin. They had it incor- 
porated, allowing only farmers nearby 
to subscribe to stock, so that every 
stockholder would throw his cotton 
to this gin. By parceling out this 
stock to a large numter, the gin is 
given about all it can take care of. It 
was decided to gin for toll instead of 
getting an arbitrary price per bale. 
The majority of farmers would rather 
pay toll, even to their hurt, than to 
have to come across with the cash. 
The toll was wisely fixed at an 
amount a little above the cash price 
for ginning. To offset this the gin 
managers have always secured the 
services of the best ginners to be had, 
so that it is generally admitted that 
the patrons of this gin get as good 
“turnout” after the toll has been de- 
ducted as they get at the cash gins. 

Of course, the gin had to buy the 
people’s cottonseed and they made a 
commission on the seed. But a great 
many of the farmers wanted to ex- 
change their seed for cottonseed meal 
to be used the next spring for fertil- 
izer. When the gin had been run for 
five seasons, with pretty good success, 
the dividends going into the farmer- 
stockholders’ pockets, these farmers 
decided the time had come to add a 
fertilizer dry mixing plant. They is- 
sued more stock and put iy the plant. 

The officers buy the acid, soda, 
kainit, and other ingredients, at the 
wholesale price, add a small margin 
of profit with a dollar a ton for mix- 
ing, and are then able to sell to the 
stockholders at a saving under mar- 
ket prices. Outsiders can also buy 
but they do not get it as low as the 
stockholders. A vast amount of the 
seed is exchanged at a cottonseed oil 
mill for meal, the deal being made 
with the mill offering the best ex- 
change. No dirt is used for a filler, 
the ton being made out with cotton- 
seed meal. The mixing pan holds one 
ton so that every man’s fertilizer may 
be mixed as he wants it. 

The stockholders get the dividends, 
besides getting their fertilizer cheap- 
er, and about every farmer in the 
community has one or more shares. 
The fertilizer is also better, there be- 
ing no dirt used, meal being the filler. 
But even with all this it is to be ex- 
pected that some farmer will become 
dissatisfied and when he throws his 
cotton and fertilizer to other con- 
cerns, he is given an opportunity to 
come back into the fold or sell his 
shares. 

A stranger asked one of the officers 
sometime ago if the company was in- 
corporated. The officer answered, 
“Sure, it is a coOperation.” The officer 
was well-nigh right. To all intents 
and purposes it is a cooperation. 

RC. McCALE, 
Scotland County, N. C. 











wrated will bring fine 
sales. Try it. 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 


“Let’s Make Our Land Feed Beast and 
Man” is the slogan of the Arkansas Profita- 
| ble Farming Campaign which is being push- 
| ed by the various Government, State and 
railroad agricultural departments, It is a 
| shame that this campaign is necessary, but 
| it is, nevertheless, and we earnestly hope 


| that Union county will wake up and get her 
share of the excellent results that are sure 
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Drill Your Oats In Now 
Harvest Crop Next June 








Y OU are probably one of that multitude of far- 

mers choosing this war time to break away from 
; cotton into much more profitable diversified farm- 
ing. Many a field that is being put into oats this Fall will 
bring its owner 60 bushels per acre early next Summer, 
and then follow in the same Summer with a paying crop 
of cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, or lespedeza hay and seed. 

Let an Empire Jr. or Hoosier grain drill start you—now 
—on the road to a safe and sane system of farming. 


Oats is the new record crop in the South. Remember 
that your carefully designed and built Empire Jr. or * 
Hoosier drill can be equipped with combined shoe and 
twin disks. These give you deep furrows protected b 
high ridges, so that you can be absolutely sure of full 
yields untouched by frosts. 

Drill your oats in with an Empire Jr. or Hoosier drill, 
and the seed you save, and the larger crop that drilling 
means, will repay you many times over. If you do not 
know who sells these drills, write and let us tell you and 
send you catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporate 
CHICAGO is USA 


























Here’s the handy 
healin 
packed in a sifter top can—the most easily applied 
remedy for barb wire cuts, sores and wounds on stock. 
Dust the wound with enough powder to cover it—it 
soothes and heals and forms a powerful antiseptic pro- 
tection against flies and infection. 


ands buy this handy healing antiseptic yearly. Ver - 
inexpensive. Try it now. Your paler ph § supply oe for pier of 
you with ea hate in 

e Wor 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 


Try these, too: Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Disinfectant, Dr. LeGear’s Lini- 
ment, Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic Healing Oil, Dr. LeGear’s Hoof Oil, etc. 


| Or L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 





antiseptic—in powdered form; 


Hundreds of thous- 


A beautiful oil painting 
reproduction, 16x20inches, 
of the giant Percheron 
Gelding, 21 hands tall, 
weight 2995 Ibs., will be 
mailed you for only 10c. 
Write today. 


Healing Powder 




















to follow from it.—Huttig, Ark., News, 








SAVE MONEY WITH A , 


BIRMINGHAM SILO 


YOU are now losing forty tons out of each 100 tons of 
“i your green feed crops by not using a silo. Our air- 
tight Hollow-clay burned Silos ‘‘Last as long as your 
farm.”’ Not affected by the acid in ensilage, neither does 
heat, cold nor dampness penetrate the contents. 
; for full particulars. 
Write us Today ive chisiae point. 


FREE We will be glad to send you, without charge, our illus- 
trated pamphlet. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick and Proofing Co., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 


























ij TRAPPERS 


DOLLARS FOR PENNIES 


There are times when a certain issue 


Send us yous ture we pay highest prices— 
WE CHAR 


NO COMMISSION. 
HILL 


end for 
FREE price list TODAY. . 





FUR CO.—382 N. Main 8t., St. Louis, Mo. of The Progressive Farmer is worth 
- many a dollar. If you have burned it 
Our greatest offer is one old subscriber or misplaced it—you lose money. Get a 


and one new subscriber both one year for 


$1.50. 


to join you on this proposition when you 


renew. 


binder. Only costs 50c, and is worth 


Get a neighbor not now subscribing many times more in service. 
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TYPEFA 


quality 

do you value 
most in a 
typewriter ? 











Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 

















































Is st ease of operation? 
Ball Bearings make the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. by far the easiest 
running typewriter. 


#t durability? 

Absence of friction and close ad- 
justments made possible by ball- 
bearings give long life to the 
L. C. Smith & Bros. 


it°ef ficiency? 

Proper mechanical construction 
makes the L. C. Smith & Bros, the 
typewriter of greatest efficiency 


Is 


Is 


Ts 


it appearance? 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. type- 
writer Jooks what it is—complete, 
compact, durable, efficient. 


Mail this coupon checking the kind of work you have to do: 





ny’ ~- youn am interested in a Typewriter 
or 


(J General Correspondence 
(0 Card Writing O Billing 
{] Tabulating (1) Label Writing 


Name 





Address 
To L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company. 








404 N. 20th St., 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA. 











YOURCOTION 


Will Buy 2 came 


Kalamazoo 


Stove or Range 
—£fnd we'll settle with you for 
the difference on 
ja whole bale at 10 


cents a pound. 
Y oe also get full advant- 















age of Low Direct Fac- 
tory Prices. Freight 
3 D repaid — 30 


Trial —- whole 
mM year’sapproval 

¥ test. Prompt 
? shipment. Write 
for Catalog No, 398 
and special proposl- 
tiontothosewhowanét 
4 accomodation due 
to cotton situation. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., Mfrs. 















The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s 


















j 
WhO i ee a 
Joel Tur 
{| Melissa r < 
| met Dolph a ’ sons 
1 EOE DION 6 .sve ss weed Joel Turner's neighbor 
‘ and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon .Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .....cesecese The schoolmaster 
Major Buford «2.55. .006% Chad’s new friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 
Tren en Chad's new neighbors 
SYNOPSIS 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 























Kalamazoo Michigan 


“A Kalamazes 


reader Direct to You 






















N'T Pay Two PRICES 


HOOSIER: c2ve2 FREE 


To try in your own home for 30 days. 
Show your friends. Freight paid by 
\us. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it You can buy 
the best at Actual Fact ‘ory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produc Save enough 
on @ single stove to y your winters 
fuel. Ail HOOSIER 
SSTOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 
No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 


‘ 312 State St, Marion, Ind. 
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Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from ‘his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boya with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their ownera, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes @ 
special interest In Chad, telling him stories 
of “The .Bluegrass,"" firing in the boy the 
ambition to make @ name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 


of logs. Chad roams around town and its 
left behind. Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad vets out on foot for Lexington, 


and is invited to his home by Major Buford, 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
@ descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education, Chad’s 


parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, @ 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the 


Bluegrass. Chad has won Margaret Dean’s 
love when the Civil War breaks out, 





CHAPTER XXII 
Morgan’s Men 
Boots and saddles at daybreak! 
Over the border, in Dixie, two videttes in 
gray trot briskly from out a leafy woodland, 


side by side, and looking with keen eyes 
right and left; one, erect, boyish, bronzed; 
the other, slouching, bearded, huge—the 
boy, Daniel Dean; the man, Rebel Jerry Dil- 


lon, one of the giant twins, 

Fifty yards behind them emerges @ single 
picket; after him come three more videttes, 
the same distance apart. , Fifty yards behind 
the last rides :‘‘the advance’’—a guard of 
twenty-five picked men, No commission 
among ‘“Morgan’s Men’ was more eagerly 
sought than a place on that guard of hourly 
risk and honor. Behind it still trot three 
more videttes, at intervalsof one hundred 
yards, and just that interval behind the last of 
these ride Morgan’s Men, the flower of Ken- 
tucky’s youth, in columns of fours—Colonel 
Hunt’s regiment in advance, the colors borne 


by Renfrew the Silent in a brilliant Zouave 
jacket studded with buttons of red coral. 
In the rear rumble effect- 


two Parrot guns, 
ionately christened the ‘Bull Pups.” 

Skirting the next woodland ran @ cross- 
road, Down one way gallops Dan, and down 
the other lumbers Rebel Jerry, each two 
hundred yards, A cry rings from vide tte to 
vidette behind them and back to the guard, 
Two horsemen spur from the ‘advance’ and 
take the places of the last two videttes, 
while the videttes in front take and keep the 
























original formation until the column passes 
that EEOEB-E ORG, when Dean and Dillon gal- 
lop up to their. old places in the extreme 
front again. Far in front, and on both 
flanks, re sc outing parties, miles away, 
This was the way Morgan marched, 
Vankees ahead! Not many, to be sure no 
more numerous than two or three to one; so 
back fall the videttes and forwar 
that advance guard like a thund 
troubling the column behind. 
clattering of hoofs the erack of 4 
a wild flight, a mé¢ e, a few riderless 
horses gathered in from the "fli eing Yankees, 
and the incident is over. 


miles more, and many hostile bayon- 
eam ahead, A serious fight, this, per- 
haps—so back drops the advance, this time 
as a reserve ; up gallops the column into sin- 


» rank and dismounts, while the flank coms 


Ten 

















ies, deploying as skirmishers, cover the 
whole front, one out of each set of 
fours and the holding the horses 
in the rear, Pups” bark and the 
Rebel yell rings as the line—the files two 
yards apart—‘“‘a long flexible line curving 
forward at each remity’’—slips forward 
ata half run. This time the Yankees 
charge. ° 
From every point of that curving line 
pours a merciless fire, and the cha 2 ging men 
in blue sig is but one. (War is full of 
grim humor. On comes one lone Y ankee, 
hatless, red- Ay ided, pulling on his reins 


beyond con- 
shoots as he 
A huge 


with might and main, his horse 
trol, and not one of the enemy 
sweeps helplessly into their line. 
tebel grabs his bridle-rein. 

“{t don’t know whether to kill 
he gays, with preter! led ferocity, 
till the fight is over.” 









you no 


“or wait 



















“For God's sake, don’t kill me at allt’? 
shouts the Yankee. “I’m @ dissipated char- 
acter and not prepared to die.” ; 

Shots from the right flank and rear, and 
that line is thrown about like a rope. But 
the main body of Yankees is to the left. 

“Left face! Double-quick!” is the ringing 
order, and, by e, the line concentrates 

| in a solid pha 1d sweeps forward, 

This was the way Morgan fought, 

And thus, marching and fighting, he went 
his triur hant way into the land = the en- 
emy, without si ‘ ithout artillery, with- 

‘ 1 sometime r~ht- 
re artillery with only 
fle and shots 
( turk 











taking towns 


s and 





oy 1 bridges; 

a ‘burning rnment stores, and en- 
compassed, wus 7, with forces treble his 
ewn, 

This was wl Morgan did on ar was 





vhat he had done, what he was starting out 
now to do agé 

Darkness threatens, and the 
to bivouac for the night on 


column halts 
the very spot 








where nearly a year before, Morgan's Men 





Sons. All rights reserved 
first joined Johnston's army, which, like a 
great, lean, hungry hawk, guarded the 
Southern border, 
Daniel Dean was a war worn veteran now. 


He could ride twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four; he could sleep in his addle 
or anywhere but on picket duty, and there 
was no trick of the trade in camp, or on the 
march, that was not at his finger’s end, 

Fire first! Nobody had a match, the 
leaves were wet and the twigs sobby, but by 
some magic a tiny spark glows under some 
shadowy figure, bites at the twigs, snaps at 
the branches, and wraps a log in flames, 


Water next! <A tin cup rattles in a bucket, 


and another shadowy figure steals off into 
the darkness, with an instinct as unerring 
as the skill of a water-witch with a willow 
wand, The Yankees chose open fields for 
camps, but your rebel took to the woods, 
Each man and his chum picked a tree for 
a home, hung up canteens and spread blank- 
ets at the foot of it. Supper—Heavens, what 
luck—fresh beef! One man broils it on 


coals, pinning pieces of fat to it to make 
gravy; another roasts it on a forked stick, 
for Morgan carried no cooking utensils on a 
raid, 

Here one man 


made up bread in an oil- 
cloth (and every 


“Morgan’s man had one soon 
after they were issued to the Federals); an- 
other worked up corn-meal into dough in 
the scooped-out half of a pumpkin; one bak- 
ed bread on a flat rock, another on a board, 
while a third had twisted his dough around 
his ram-rod; if it were spring-time, a fourth 
might be fitting his into a cornshuck to roast 
in ashes, All this Dan Dean could do. 


The roaring fire thickens the gloom of the 
woods where the lonely pickets stand. Pipes 
are out now. An oracle outlines the general 
campaign of the war as it will be and as it 
should have been, A long-winded, innocent 
braggart tells of his personal prowess that 
day. A little group is guying the new re- 
eruit. A wag shaves a bearded comrade on 
one side of his face, pockets his razor and 
refuses to shave the other side. A poet, 
with a bandaged eye, and hair like a wind- 
blown hay-stack, recites “I am dying, Egypt 
—dying,’’ and then a pure, elear, tenor voice 
starts through the forest-aisles, and there is 


sudden silence, Every man knows that 
voice, and loves the boy who owns it—little 
Tom Morgan, Dan’s brother-in-arms, the 
General's seventeen-year-old brother—and 
there he stands leaning against a tree, full 
in the light of the fire; a handsome, gallant 


figure—a song like a seraph’s pouring from 
his lips. One bearded soldier is gazing at 
him with curious ‘intentness, and when the 
song ceases, lies Gown with a suddenly trou- 
bled face. He has seen the ‘‘death-look” in 
the boy’s eyes—that prophetic death-look in 
which he has unshaken faith. The night 
deepens, figures roll up in blarfkets, quiet 
comes, and Dan lies wide awake and deep 
in memories, and looking back on those early 
helpless days of the war with a tolerant 
smile, 9 


He was &@ war Worn veteran now, but how 


vividly he could recall that first night in the 
camp of a big army, in the very woods 
where he now lay—dusk settling over the 
Green river country, which Morgan's Men 


grew to love so well; a mocking-bird singing 
a farewell song from the top of a stunted 
oak to the dead summer and the dying day; 
Morgan seated on a cracker-box in front of 
his tent, conjemplatively chewing one end of 
his mustache; Lieutenant Hunt swinging 
from his horse, smiling grimly. 





“Tt would 
cavalry horse, 
Hunt had been over the camp 
afternoon on a personal tour of ii 
were not a Cahir Sp. 


make a horse laugh—a Yankee 


anyhow—to see this army.” 

that first 
vestigation, 
ingfield and 


There 








rifles at ths time in Johnston’s 

} Half of the sted rs were armed with 

»9tguns and squirrel rifles, and the greater 

‘t of the other half with d@intlock mus- 

ets. But nearly every man, thinking he 

was in for a rough-and-tumble fight, had a 

bowie-knife and a revolver swung to his 
belt. 


“Those Arkansas and Texas fellows have 
got knives that would make a Malay’s blood 
run cold,” 





“Well, they’ll do to hew firewood and cut 
meat,” lau ghed Morgan, 

The troops were not only hadly armed. On 
his tour, Hunt had seen men making blanks 
ets of a picce of old carpet, lined on one side 
with a i of cotton cloth; mén wearing 
ox-hide kins, or complicated wrappi 
rags, for shoes; orderly sergeants n 





out 





shi 






reports on F surgeons us a 
twisted handkerchief nste ad of a tourniquet. 
There was a total lack of medicine, and 
camp diseases were already breaking out— 
measles, typhoid fever, pneumonia, bowel 
troubles—each fatal, it seemed, in time of 
war, 

“Gene.al Johnston has asked Richmond 
for a stand of thirty thousand arms,’’ Mor- 
gan had mused, and Hunt looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“Mr. Davis can only spare a thoisand,” 


“That's 
And the 
army, so 


lucky,’? said Hunt, grimly, 
n the military organization of that 
characteristic of the Southerner! 






























An officer who wanted to be more than @ 
colonel, and couldn't be a brigadier, would 
have a “legion’’—a hybrid unit between a 
regiment and a brigad« Sometimes there 
was @ regiment whose roll-call was more 
than two thousand men, so popular was its 
colonel. Companies would often refuse to 
designate themselves by letter, but by the 
thrilling titles they had given themselves 
How Morgan and Riche Hunt had 
laughed over the names “ Yellow Jack- 
ets,”’ “‘The Dead Shots,”’ ‘‘The Earthquakes,” 

“The Chickasha a. and ‘The 
Hell Roarers”! would be: the 
names of their commanders—a singular in- 
stance of the Southerner’s passion for indi- 
viduality, as a man, a company, a regiment, 
or a brigade, And there was little or no 
discipline, as the word is understood among 
the military elect, and with no army that 
the world has ever seen, Richard Hunt al- 
ways claimed, was there so little need of it, 
For Southern soldiers, he argued, were, from 
the start, obedient, zealous, and tolerably 
patient, from good sense and a strong sense 
of duty. They were born fighters; a spirit 


of emulation induced them to learn to drill; 


‘that his lip trembled, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


pride and patriotism kept them true 








and pa- 
tient to the last, but they could not be made, 
by punishment or the fear of it, into ma- 
chines, They read their chance of success, 
not in opposing numbers, but in the charac- 
ter and reputation of their commanders, 
who, in turn, believed, as a rule, that ‘‘the 
unthinking automaton, formed by routine 
and punishment, could no more stand be- 
fore the high-strung young soldier with 
brains and good blood, and some practice 
and knowledge of warfare, than a tree could 
resist a stroke of lightning.’ So that with 
Southern soldiers discipline came to mean 
“the pride which made soldiers learn their 
duties rather than incur disgracé; the subor- 
dination that came from self-respect and re- 
spect for the man who they thought worthy 
to command them,” 
3o0ts and saddles again at daybreak! By 
noon the column reached Green River, over 
the Kentucky line, where Morgan, even on 
his way down to join Jonson, had begun 
the operations which were to make him fam- 
ous, No picket duty that infantry could do 
ag well, for Morgan's cavalry! He wanted 
it kept out on the front or the flanks of an 
army, and as close as possible upon the en- 
emy. Right away, there had been thrilling 
times for Dan in the Green River country— 
setting out at dark, chasing countrymen in 


Federal pay or sympathy, prowling all night 


around and among pickets and outposts; en- 
trapping the unwary; taking a position on 
the line of retreat at daybreak, and turning 


leisurely back to camp with prisoners 
information. How memories thronged! 
this very turn of the road, Dan 
they had their first brush with the enemy, 
No plan of battle had been adopted, other 
than to hide on both sides of the road and 
send their horses to the rear, 

“I think we ought to charge 
Georgie Forbes, Chad’s old enemy. Dan saw 
and, a moment later, 
something, disappeared, 


and, discover- 
himself stepped 
and shot the officer riding 
at the head of the column, His men fell 
back without returning the fire, deployed 
and opened up. Dan recognized the very 
tree behind which he had stood, and again 
he could almost hear Richard Hunt chuck- 
ling from behind another close by. 


and 
At 
remembered, 


‘em,’ said 


Georgie, 


The Yankees has 
ing them, halted. 
out in the road 


muttering 


come on, 
Morgan 


“We would be in bad shape,” said Richard 
Hunt, as the bullets whistled high overhead, 
“if we were in the tops of these trees in- 
stead of behind them.” There had been no 
maneuvering, no command given among the 
Confederates, Each man fought his own 
fight. In ten minutes a horse-holder ran up 
from the rear, breathless, an@ announced 
that the Yankees were flanking, Every man 
withdrew, straightway, after his own fash- 
iow, and in his own time. One man was 


wounded and several were shot asin: the 
clothes, 


“That was like & camp-meeting or an 
election row,’ laughed Morgan, when they 


were in camp, 
“Or an affair 


between 
jan outposts,’* 


said Hunt. 
A chuckle rose behind them, 
Onel was limping past. 
“I got your 
“IT sent 
“at 
’em,’ 


Austrian and Ital- 


A lame cole 
courier,‘* he 
no courier,” said Morgan, 


was Forbes who wanted to charge 
said Dan, 


Again the Colonel chuckled, 


“The Yankees ran when you did,” he said, 
and limped, chuckling, aw: Ly. 


But it was great fun, those 


said. 


moonlit nights, 




















burning bridges and chasing Homo Guards 
who would flee fifteen or twenty miles some- 
times to “rally.” Here was a little town 
through which Dan and Richard Hunt had 
marched with nine prisoners in a column— 
taken by them alone—and a captured United 
States flag, flying in front, sc - Confed- 
erate sympathizers and | straggling soldiers, 
as Hunt reported, 1 Dan chuckled 
at the memory, for oners we re quar- 
tered with different and, that night, 
Several bottles of sp arkiing Cate cores hap- 
pened, by some mystery, to be on hrad. The 
prisoners were told that this was regularly 
issued by their comm i and thereupon 
they plead, with te received into 


the Confederate ranks. 


This kind 
for 


of service was valuable training 





t Morgan's ater work, Slight as it was, 
it soon brought him thirty old, condemned 
artillery-horses—Dan smiled now at. the 
memory of those ancient ehargers—which 
were turned over to Morgan’ to be nursed 
until they would bear a mount, and, by and 
by. it gained him a coloneley and three com- 


‘panies, superbly 
which as 
known far 
gan, 


mounted 
“‘Morgan’s 
and nez 


ar. 


and 
*Squadron,” 
Then real 


equipped, 
became 
service be- 


In January, 


hungry hawk 
berland 


the right 
had been 
Mountains, 


wing of Johnston’s 
»ken in the Cum- 
in February, 




















Johnston had withdrawn it from Kentucky 
before Buell’s hosts, with its beak always to 
the foe. By the middle of the month, Grant 
had won the Western border Stateg to the 
Union, with the capture of Fort Donelson, 
In April, the sun of Shiloh rose and set on 
the failure of the first Confederate aggressive 
campaign at the West; and in that fight Dan 
saw his first real battle, and Captain Hunt 
was wounded, In May, Buell had pushed 
the Confederate lines south and east toward 
Chattanooga. To retain hold on the Mis. 
sissippi valley, the Confederates must make 
another push for Kentucky, and it was this 
great Southern need that soon put John 
Morgan’s name on the lips of every rebel 
and Yankee in the middle Seuth. In June, 


provost-marshals were appointed in every 

















county in Kentucky; the dogs of war began 
to be turned loose I “secesh sympathiz- 
ers’? thoughout 1d Jerome Con- 
ners, overseer, ender sly service 
to the Union caus 

For it was in June t Morgan paid his 
first memorabl« to the Blueg 
and Daniel D his brother Hares 
the short tale « raid. 

“We left Dixie with nine hundred men,” 
the 1 ran, ind got back in twenty- 
four i rely hundred. Traveled 
ra) iles, captured seventeen 
towns, dé all Government. supplies 
and arms in them, scattered fifteen hundred 
Home Guards, and paroled twelve hundred 
regular troops Lost of the original nine 
hundred, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
about ninety men. How's that? Wea kept 
twenty thousand men busy guarding Gov- 
ernment posts or chasing us, and we’re go- 
ing back often. Oh, Harry, I am glad that 
you are with Grant.” 


(Continued next week) 
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Saturday, November 14, 1914] 


North Carolina Farmers’ Union and 
Its Work for Codéperation 


(Continued from page 6 this issue) 


buy, but alas! we have no cooperation 
on the selling side. We hope, how- 
ever, to start in that direction at an 
early date. 

Our people are studying and talking 
the dairy business. We hope to start 
on rural codperation, something like 
that of Catawba County. We had Mr. 


Mr. W. J. Shuford, of Hickory, with 
us last August. He made a good 


speech to a large crowd of farmers 
and I think his speech set them to 
thinking in the right way that would 
make it easy for a lively business to 


be started if some one would just 
make a start as did Mr. Shuford in 
his county. At the last county meet- 


ing of our Union, our President added 
an increased force to the executive 
committee and urged them to have 
some good lively suggestions for con- 
sideration at our meeting in Decem- 
ber. After that date I hope to be able 
to report to you something that our 
people are doing in the way of coop- 
eration that will be worth our atten- 
tion. C. E. DICK, Secretary, 
Stanly County, N. C. 





Lee Helps County Fair and Corn 
Contest 

EE County 

holding her own in Unionism. 
While we have lost a few members 
the past year for non-payment of 
dues, we have taken in as many or 
more new members, and with the cam- 
paign now starting we should be able 
to get all the delinquents to renew. 
Some locals have nearly every farmer 
in reach of them in the Union. Usu- 
ally we have good attendance at 
county meetings, and we try to have 
good speakers as often as we can to 
give us information on subjects most 
interesting to our people. 

Our members believe in 
anything that is for the 
county. Last year we paid out of the 
treasury $100 to the expense of hold- 
ing a county fair, and $50 in a corn 
contest. 

The Union members, and non-Union 
men, (for we cannot help ourselves 
without helping others) have been 
benefited a great deal by cooperating 
along different lines. The greatest 
saving comes in buying fertilizers. 
We have a county agent who does a 
good business, and then in the locals, 
we try to get a good man who has a 
rating, to handle fertilizer. He makes 
contracts with the companies, and 
sells the farmer at factory price with 
enough added to pay him for his time. 
Those who pay cash get their fertil- 
izer at first cost. The agent has no 
trouble with this except to order and 
remit for same, as it is consigned to 
customer who unloads car on arrival. 
The merchants are handling only a 
small part of the fertilizer sold in the 
county. We also have the trade agent 
in the local to look after the orders 
for flour, sugar and other things we 
have to buy. 

We have in the county several corn 
shredders where three or four farm- 
ers go in together to purchase, and 
then they help each other do the 
work. Codperation is practiced, too, 
in buying other machinery such as 
pea threshers, grain drills, hay 
presses, etc. 

There are two cotton warehouses 
being built in the county this fall, and 


Farmers’ Union is 


helping 
good of the 


maybe others we have not heard 
from. I. L. SHAW, 
Lee County, N. C. See. 





Orange Is Organizing a Farmers’ 
Warehouse 
THE Farmers’ Union in Orange 
County is holding steady as re- 
gards membership, as the number of 
members is practically the same as 
two years ago. 
We have codperated in buying fer- 
tilizers, seeds, and many other things, 
greatly to our advantage, but so far 


as IT know there has been no effort 


at cooperative selling of farm pro- 
ducts. 

We are trying to organize a coop- 
erative warehouse company at Hills- 
boro for the purpose of buying and 
selling farm products, fertilizers, 
seeds and farming implements. Broth- | 
er W. H. Nichols, of Wake County, 
has been canvassing the county in the 
interest of this company. He reports 
fairly successful work and thinks we 
can get enough stock subscribed to 
start business soon. 

G. ED. COPELAND, 

Orange County, N. C. Sec: 





Working for Codperative Fertilizer 
Plant in Hertford 


E HAVE in our county nine char- 

tered local Unions. We regret 
to say that three of these are not ac- 
tive in their work. Wherever any ac- 
tivity is shown good results are always 
obtained. We bought fertilizer in 
the spring( almost entirely in a body) 
which has given all of us entire satis- 
faction. 


We have one local Union in 


our 
county which I feel proud of. This is 
Chapanoke No. 2,256. The members 


have a stock. company known as the 
Chapanoke Mercantile Company. The 
business having grown to such an ex- 
tent a movement is well under way if 
not completed to enlarge their busi- 
ness and throw open the doors to the 
public all the time. This business 
was begun on a capital of only $30. 

Practically all the local Unions in 
our county buy the greater part of 
their groceries in a coOperative way, 
always saving a goodly profit. I re- 
gret to say tlat we have never been 
able to codperate very much in the 
way of selling our products. There 
are so many farmers that think it’s a 
big thing to sell their products them- 
selves. We had launched a movement 
te erect a fertilizer plant at Hertford, 
our county seat, but the European 
war has to some extent crippled our 
plans. We hope yet, however, to 
erect this enterprise. 

W. F. MORGAN, 


Perquimans County, N. C. Sec. 


$18,000 Dry Prizery in Person 


N OLD Person we have something 

like 500 paid up members in our 
different locals and have started a 
campaign for more members. You 
asked what we were doing in the co- 
6peration line. The Union has sub- 
scribed stock and built a dry prizery 
at Roxboro for drying and storing to- 
bacco costing about $18,000, and are 
now subscribing stock for a codpera- 
tive warehouse for the handling of 
heavy groceries, farm machinery, and 
fertilizers. Some few are buying 
farm machinery together, such as 
wheat drills, cutaway harrows, mow- 
ing machines, reapers, and gas en- 
gines.. Taken as a whole I think Per- 
sen is doing fairly well, but she could 





do much better if she would exert 
herself. 
We had a fine county fair for the 


first attempt. 
Hoping the old Progressive Farmer 
much success, I remain, 
j.. Hi FOUSHE, 
Person County, N. C. Sec 





Onslow Planning for Codperative 
Marketing Next Year 
rr ANSWER to your letter of 
quiry as to the 
the Farmers’ 
ty, I will say 
very far as yet, 
been informed 
business in a 
the local at 
Bear Creek, 
Schoolhouse; 
I am not able to say. 


business status of 
Union in Onslow Coun- 
that we have not got 
in codperation. I have 
that there has been 
small way started by 
Folkstone, and at East 
and also at Jarman’s 
but just to what extent 


in- 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 








Herd of 200 to pick from. 





Ss. D. O°’NEAL, Proprietor 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


‘' DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes. 
Quality and breeding unexcelled. 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 











___ BERKS HIRES 

SE LV YN N FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Premier ap — $1,100, his sire soid for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Reyistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES of Quality a 


Pigs will be eight to ten weeks 
old September 12. Str_ctly first 
class. Geta pair today. 

















Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 











DUROC-JERSEYS_ 











DUROC JERSEYS 
By the King oi the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 
International Livestock Show at Chicago, a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Louisa, No. 29,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 45,405, and Willetas Forest, No. 54,949, 

Registered "Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davisor’s 

sos, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





When you want to raise your 
pig profits, raise Collins’ Jere 
sey Reds. Free book shows 


profit of $7.26 on every dol. 
lar invested, 








Best of breeding; early fall 
Duroc- Jerseys pigs; expect over 100; prices 
cut 20 to 25 perct. toall cotton farmers. Keepa ‘stiff up- 
per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


ane 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
1 * E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, Leona 


POLAND RS at peed moere heme eel Yearling 
be +: all Pigs an ngus Catt 
CHINAS . P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


_TAMWORTHS 




















arn PRRAPRAASA 


—TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
| dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
| ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize- winning 
immuned herd in the Sout Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 
.. ey 























Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good ingen ils offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


_CHESTER WHITES 








0 I (’s. ‘Pare: ‘pred ‘stock, all ages, out of 
o Be * large sows and sired by Champion 





Some few locals have been buying 
a good part of their groceries and 
most of their fertilizer together and 
have made quite a saving in these 
things, but just to what amount | 
have not learned. 

IT have been told that two of our lo- 
cals last year gained considerable by 
working together in the exchange of 


Boars. Boars ready for service. 250 lb bred 
| gilts $50. Booking orders for fall pigs at $18.00 


per pair, no-akin. 
W. I. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 





> A lot of choice Prize-winning 
0.1. C Ss. boars, bred gilts. Booking orders 


for Oct. Pigs at $18.00 per pair mated no akin, all 
from prize-winning stoc 
OWEN, 


Q. 
Bedford City, Va., R. F. D. No. 2. 


Do your neighbors read our paper? 

















Two O.1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits eo, 
and feeding gerub hogst 
Two of our O. L. 
weigh 2806 iy Witt's ship 
Fen sample pair of em | 

amous hogs on time an 
give agency to first A We 
are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. Allforeign shipments 


U.S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
or any other contagious disease. 


Write— Today— 
for Free Book, “‘The 
Hog from Birth to . Sale’’ 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PAPA LALA 





PRADO 


ONLY-7-ANGUS BULLS UNSOLD 
$100 to $300 


Sired by International Grand Champions and 
Prize Winners. 
Some choice Cows and Heifers at reason- 
able prices. 
WOODLAWN FARMS, 
2407 West End Ave., NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















HOLSTEINS — 


prorr 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Advanced Registry Office for the 
May 1, 1914, shows that 
9,116 cows (nearly one-quarter heifers), 
orwitry within a seven-day gn 
,672,371 pounds milk containing 130,355 
pounds butter-fat, averaging 3.55 pe 
cent. The average for each poate (not 
mentioning the calves that sell at from 
$100 to $20,000 each) was 27 quarts of 
milk per day and 16% pounds of the best 
commercial butter in seven days. These 
figures show why the dairymen prefer 
Holsteins, 
Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


Reeser 





Our 
year ending 








PLL II DION 


HEREFORDS 
For Sale 

33 Bulls 15 months. old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 

55 Heifers and Bull calves, 

35 Heifers unregistered, 15 mnemnthe: 

H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. J 




















JERSEYS 


PPL PLP LAL PLL LDL APPL AAA LAPP PLP 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Peer 








REGISTERED 


JERSEY BULL CALF 
Price $35.00 


Grand-dam in the Register of Merit. 
Write for Particulars. 











Tennessee Jerseys 
and Berkshires 


Send for Price List of Jerseys and 
Berkshires at Private Sale. 
Also Yorkshire Boars and Shetland Ponies. 
Prices as low as cotton. 

EWELL FARM, 


Spring Hill, - - - Tennessee 


PONIES 


20 Welsh and 




















Shetland Po- 
nies for Sale. 
Six Months Old 
$50.00 to $65.00 Each 
Also some older ones. Registered Percheron 


colts; registered Shorthorn cattle; young 
mules. 


LINDSAY PATTERSON, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Wn 
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100% HORSE 
EFFICIENCY 






$100 Delivered 









Prevents He and sore shoul- 
ders or heals those there, Made of U.S. ARMY 

CK, leather bearings, open at bottom; rolls 
back and forth asload comes on and off, ree 
moving friction unavoidable in a top openin 
collar, Filled with treated cotton fiber. Wi 
reasonable care lasts 2 to 3 years. 

One planter has ‘“SLANKFORDIZED” his 
stock and, since, a sore shoulder would be a 
*“curiosity Users of horse and mule power 
recognize ““HUMANITY’and “HORSE SENSE” 
are twins and adopt the LANKFORD. Six mil- 
lion shoulders of horses and mules have discov- 
ered the MERCIFUL, COMFORT GIVING, PAIN 
SPARING virtues of Genuine Lankford cotton 
horse collars. No shoulder of those six million 
ever galled. If your dealer does not handle the 
Genuine Lankford, write 
COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Box 974 B Box 19B p 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. {Ss 
Look for this trade mark 2a> | eee * 



































SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


To Shippers and Recéivers of Freight in North Carolina: 

Attention is called to revised tariffs containing rates 
for the transportation of freight between points in North 
Carolina, effective October 13, 1914. These tariffs are 
issued in accordance with the decision of the Special 
Rate Commission, dated August 13, 1914. 

All freight tariffs of the Southern Railway Company in 
conflict with the provisions of this order have been can- 
celed or revised to conform to the rates, rules and regu- 
lations prescrived by the Special Rate Commission. 

Special attention is called to the fact that in the appli- 
cation of this new law, many important changes and 
new conditions are brought about, the knowledge of 
which is essential to every shipper and receiver of 
freight in North Carolina, Ordinarily there is but one 
rate between any two points within the State. Under 
the new law there will be as many rates between two 
given points as there are available routes between such 
points. Anew basis for making joint rates with other 
lines is provided, and the shipper has the right to select 
the shortest available route. Some of these routes, 
while physically shorter than others, are lonzer from 
the standpoint of efficient service, and the movement of 
freight via these unusual routes will necessarily require 
more time than if sent via more efficient routes. 

Shippers should in All cases insert in the biil of lading 
the route over which it is desired that the shipmen} 
move. North Carolina Joint Tariff No. 1 provides spe- 
cific routing instructions to and from every point on 
these lines within the State of North Carolina, tne ob- 
servance of which insures the application of the lowest 
available rates. For further information apply to the 
Agent of this es! at this Station or to the follow- 
ing officers: HAMILTON BAXTER, 

Div. Frt. Agent, Greensboro, N. C. 
J. A. SMITH, 
Div. Frt. Agent, Columbia, S. C. 
J. H. ANDREWS, 
Pg Frt. Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 
, 


Div. Frt. Agent, Asheville, N. C. 
H. A. PARKER, 
Commercial Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 





WE BUY COT TON 


AT |O¢ PER POUND 


iN EXCHANGE. FOR STEEL ROOFING 










To Progressive Farmer Readers 
Thirty Day Cash and Roofing Offer. 
We will buy your cotton and will pay you 10c 
per pound. Part in cash and part in roofing. 
This offer is to introduce our high grade 
**DOUBLE GALVANIZED” Steel Roofing. We 
have room for only 10,000 bales. Orders filled 

to that amount. Wrice today for 


Wholesale Direct From Factory Prices. 


Our ‘DOUBLE GALVANIZED” Steel Roofing 

looks better than wood or metal shingles. 

Lasts longer. Costs less. Write today for bi 

free sample and catalogue P. Get your roof- 

ing — prices are low and while this offer 
asts. 


SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO., 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga, 








Ca 
¢ - HUSTLER SAW MILL 
Fastest, best mill made 


Per Day 
—— : —durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 


head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
. cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 


Vaiuable Martin County Farm for Sale 


900 acresin tract, 225 acres in cultivation, 100 acres new 
land ready for plow. 1 mile f:om railroad station with 
graded school and churches, 4 miles from county seat, 
with 2 railroads and water transportation. 8 6-room res- 
idences, with large barns and granaries attached to each, 
built with view to subdivision of farm. 2 tenant houses 
2 tobacco barns, good fence. Land in high state of cul- 
tivation, and suited to all crops raised in Eastern North 
Carolina and especially fine for tobacco and truck. 
Terms easy. Address 

WHEELER MARTIN or J. G. GODARD, 


Williamston, N. C. 
Squabs from our Car- 


SQUAB RAISING neau Pigeons weigh 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N. C. 
Both 


Reds °:".. Orpingtons °x',:"4 


From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MRS, J. C. 
Red fancier 10 years, =< Py sie, N.C. 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
Part. Send posta’ today 











cotton seed for meal. If I am not 
mistaken we have not any- coopera- 
tive movement yet in selling, which I 
think is where the biggest advantage 
must be sought. We hope to get to 
it in time. ; 

The locals do not inform the county 
secretary as to their different deal- 
ings in codperation. If they would 
then he could give the information 
sought. I think I shall ask them to 
do that in the future. 

A. W. COOPER, 

Onslow County, N. C. Sec. 





Forward Movements in Old Chatham 


E HAVE on foot a wholesale 
house to be built at Siler City, 
also a warehouse ‘to handle our pro- 
duce of any kind. Of course we are 
slow, but we are going to have this 
wholesale and warehouse ~ business 
without fail, quite sure of this much. 
The name of this business is the “Un- 
ion Wholesale* and Storage House 
Company.” 

Now this house was to have been 
built this fall, but as you know the 
war in Europe has knocked.this up 
for present. But the brethren of this 
county are interested and we will 
have the business yet. This county 
heretofore has established several 
Union stores which are all doing well, 
I have learned of nothing to the con- 
trary. 

Our county increases each year in 
membership; our treasury is in good 
shape, and everybody pleased, and 
seem to.be full of the Union spirit. 

CHAS. R. ELKINS, 

Chatham County, N. C. Sec. 





Codperative Association in Warren 


FEW of our weaker locals have 

gone down, but most of the mem- 
bers have joined the stronger locals, 
making the total enrollment about 
tire same. 

Last spring the “Warren Codpera- 
tive Association Company” was or- 
ganized with John Graham, President, 
W. S. Terrell, Vice-President and W. 
A. Connell, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
directors are: L. H. Hawks, J. F. Hun- 
ter, H. E. Rodwell, R. S. Register, W. 
N. Boyd. Sixty per cent of our stock, 
as well as 60 per cent of our stock- 
holders, three-fifths of our directors, 
the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer are Union men. 

There are a store and two gins in 
the county, owned by local Unions, 
but not codperative. 

H. E. RODWELL, 

Warren County, N. C. Sec. 





Madison Needs Arousing 


OUR letter just received and in 
answer will say that the Union 
here is not doing much, have not met 
since last spring. We do some buying 
of fertilizer. We have an incorporat- 





ed warehouse company that handles 


|some fertilizer, feed and groceries; 
| but they lost half the paid-in capital 
ithe first year and I can’t tell yet how 


they will make out this year. There 

are no lines of codperation under 

consideration. L. C. SPRINKLE, 
Madison County, N. C. 





Planning a Peanut Warehouse and 
Factory for Cleaning 


HE Farmers’ Union in Gates is 

progressing fairly well. We 
bought fifteen hundred tons of fertil- 
izer last spring. We have a Union 
store at Eure running with $1,000 cap- 
ital. We have bought a house arid 
large lot in Gatesville. We paid $2,500 
for that and but for the low price of 
cotton we would have started busi- 
ness there this fall. We hope to put 
in a $1,000 stock of goods there in the 
near future. 

We have planned for a large ware- 
house in Suffolk, Va. We paid $3,800 
for the lot; however, all the purchase 
price for the lot has not been paid in 
yet. We hope to build a factory for 
cleaning peanuts and a warehouse for 
storing peanuts. It’s an ideal site for 





| such a business. 
| We are trying to exchange one 





hundred and fifty tons of cotton seed 
for cottonseed meal, ton for ton. 
A. S. WALKER, 
Gates County, N. C. Sec. 





Saved Several Dollars a Bushel on 
Clover Seed 


LEVELAND County was the first 

to organize in North Carolina. 
My Local, No. 23, sent a man to Little 
Rock, Ark., to the National meeting 
and they sent an organizer who start- 
ed out from this county, organizers to 
Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg and 
Catawba. 

Our county is not as large in num- 
bers but we are loyal, and will diver- 
sify next year and cut out cotton. We 
have a warehouse at King’s Mountain, 
storing some cotton, but the banks 
say they can’t furnish us much money. 
We borrowed money and_ bought 
guano for cash and the bank here is 
going to take warehouse receipts on 
cotton and renew the note till cotton 
brings a better price. 

We are sowing several thousand 
acres of clover in this county. We 
bought clover seed this year in lots 
early for $4 per bushel, while if we 
had bought from local dealers, they 
would have cost $8 or $9. 

Local No. 1, Boiling Springs, N. C., 
is still living, was organized by-a 
Texas organizer eight or ten years 
ago. We are reading more and try- 
ing to be better farmers, not merely 
planters. G. H. LOGAN, 

Cleveland County, N. C. Sec. 





Planning to Codperate in Buying and 
Using Wheat Threshers 


AKE will soon send out an or- 

ganizer to canvass the county 
and we hope to add many new mem- 
bers to our present membership. 

Our members are and have been 
buying their fertilizer through one 
channel, namely, that of our county 
business agent, and other supplies 
also. 

The one great thing that we are 
glad to see our members doing is 
they are planting and preparing to 
plant wheat and oats more than ever 
before. In fact, it seems that the 
present condition of things will teach 
our farmers the one great thing the 
Farmers’ Union has always advocated 
—that of raising home supplies. Some 
of our locals are now planning to 
purchase wheat threshers codpera- 
tively for next season. This we think 
a good step at this time. 

A great many enterprises have been 
established through the Union that 
we fearn are doing well. Let our 
slogan now be, “More Hog and Hom- 
iny” and all will be well. 

W. L. BAGWELL, 

Wake County, N. C. Sec. 





Read This Story of How Three Bro- 
thers Codéperated 


UR Bertie members are doing 

good work in codperating in buy- 
ing fertilizer. We are buying direct 
from the factories. By so doing, we 
discard the middlemen’s profits, and 
the farmer that is staying out and 
will not join is losing each year a 
neat little sum, that should go to his 
good wife and children. We are buy- 
ing lime, land plaster, salt, and pea- 
nut bags, etc. 

We are learning to codperate and 
such codperation will bring about a 
change in any community and cause 
men to stand together. I want to tell 
you of three brothers that belong to 
the Union in Bertie. When their 
father died, they did not call for a di- 
vision, but decided to codperate to- 
gether. They have purchased mod- 
ern farming implements, including a 
traction plow. To see them in the 
early spring plowing a ten foot fur- 
row at a time and leaving the land 
just like a seed bed is one of the 
sights of Bertie. They have purchased 
the latest and most modern vehicles 
from auto to tobacco truck. They 
have fine stock and green fields both 
in winter and summer. 

Just such coéperation is taught by 


GETA FEATH f 
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Very Low Round Trip F ares} 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South, 


To various points, as follows: 
To Atlanta, Ga., and return 
account Fourth American 

e Road Congress, Nov. 9-14; also 
National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Nov. 11-18. 


Tickets on sale Nov. 7-12, inclusive, with final limit 
Nov. 23, 1914, unless ticket is deposited in person 
with Mr. Joseph Richardson, Special Agent, 729 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga., not later than Nov. 
23, and upon payment of fee of $1, final limit of 
ticket will be extended until Dec. 10, 1914. 
$10.60 

oats, Confederacy, Nov. 11-14. Tick- 
ets on sale Nov. 7-10, inclusive; 


final limit November 20, 1914. 


$6.55 





To Savannah, Ga., and re- 
turn, account Annual Conven- 
tion United Daughters of the 


To Richmond, Va., and return, 
account Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation Nov. 9-12. Tickets on sale 
Nov. 6, 7 and 8, with final limit 
Nov. 22, 1914. 


Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Big Money in Trappingskunk, 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, etc. You 
’ can trap furs—we teach you how, 
ve Oe Mb pong me Animal ye ae 
TRAP eed to increase your catch, nly 
é ooh on $1.00 a can oetpald, Won grand 
Wy, M prize at World's Fair, 1904. » Be 
fe 4") A ee COVernment rangers use them. One 





























\ man got 5skunkintwenty minutes 
with the F Perfect Smoker. 
Price $1.50; parcel post 30 cents 
extra.. Traps at factory prices, 
FREE 8 books in one (trapper’s ruide, trap- 
per’s su 5 vr 

fay laws). Tells how, when t - 

t remove, ! repare andshipskins. Willsend you fur 
market reports, shipping tags and big book FREE—write today. 
FUNSTEN BROS, & CO.,217 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, M0. 


Largest in the World in Our Line, 














Service Shoes 


Dress, Business and Everyday 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Boys. Stylish, serviceable, 
comfortable. Solid leather, 
well made—a style to match 
what you usually buy. We'll 
give you a comfortable fit, .. 
we'll guarantee the wear, 

we'll take them back if not & 
well pleased. Our prices are 
lower than you have been paying elsewhere. A 
nice dressy shoe for women at $2.15, usual $3 grade. 
Prices range down toshoes for tender feet at $1.30. 
Men’s dress shoes $2.95—usual $3.50 and $4.00 grade. 
Everyday and work shoes as low as $1.55. Boys’ 
school shoes $1.60 and less—strong and sturdy for 
hard wear. Postage 6c to10ca pair—a cheap, quick 
delivery right to your door. We pay postage both 
Ways on returns or exchanges. Write for catalog 
showing full line. 

THE SPOTLESS CoO., 
the Seuth’s Mall Order House 
175 Shockoe Lane, - . Richmond, Va 














The Belt Power Dixie 
PeaHuller 


Built with 22 inch cylin- 
der, makes $15.00 to 
$30.00 per day hulling 
for toll peas; a two 
horse gasoline engine 
willrun it; two men can 
handle it. Will not 
burst the peas. Un- 
equaled by any other 
uller. Write now. De- 
partment 75. 


SANDERS MFG. CoO., _. 
P. O. Box 1057 Atlanta, Ga. 


WOOL 


Exchange your wool for 
Jeans, Linseys, Cassimers 
and Blankets. 

















Write for Samples and terms 
of exchange 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SAVE 
LOOK! Greatest Value 
One 40-Ib. feather 
bed, one 6-lb. pairg 


illows,all new hen 
eathers, Amos- 





917.50, shipped for only $9.92. Delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. Mail money order to- 
day or write for full details. AGENTS WANTED 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N. C- 









EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
* Fence. Many big values areoffered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer’s Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. er 


Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed = teenth 
Wire $1.48 per 80-rod Spool. $—$———e—— 


Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
0: 2 wi + % Inei 
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our organization. We have two stores 
in Bertie running on the Rochdale 
system... They are located one at Au- 
lander the other at Perrytown. We 
are also planning to open a market to 
sell all our produce, such as beef, 
meats, eggs, chickens, potatoes, etc. 

All the locals in the county are 
holding their own cotton and seed. 
We are planning to put out peanut 
cleaners, and put men in the field to 
sell our crops. 

Let us all join and push the band 
wagon for success, and let’s not stop 
until equity, justice and the golden 
rule are obtained. 

JAMES M. PERRY. 

Bertie County, N. C. 





Codperative Gin and Phone Line 
in Wayne 
ft Wayne County Union officials 
are thinking and “thinking hard”, 
and it is taking effect. Our boys are 
storing cotton and seed at home. A 
few of us are in reach of a codp- 
erative gin that belongs to the mem- 
bers of Wayne and Wilson counties, 
and our ginner advises us to stay at 
home with our cotton and seed. Our 
boys are putting up a fourteen mile 
telephone line, and I feel that the co- 
Operative fever is taking effect none 
too soon. c. C. BARNES. 
Wayne County, N. C. Sec. 





This Local Has a Codperative Cotton 
~ Gin and Corn Mill 


CANNOT give you the full state- 

ment of what Greene Union men 
are doing on account of local secre- 
taries not keeping me posted. But I 
will give you report from Williams’ 
Local No. 1,596. Its members have a 
system gin and corn mill valued at 
$4,000; and stock has been subscribed 
to the amount of $1,800 to build a cot- 
ton storage warehouse at Snow Hill, 
though none of this stock has been 
paid in as yet. 

There are now in the county eight 
live locals-and five that are not thrif- 
ty but retain their charters. We are 
not quite so strong as we were last 
year, but everything points to next 
year being our best. 

CHAS. H. SWINSON, 

Greene County, N. C. Sec. 





Rowan County Getting Ready to 
Market Farm Products 


OWAN County Farmers’ Union 

members are not codperating as 
they should, but we are trying to 
make some advances along that line. 
We have a trading center in Salis- 
bury chartered under the name of 
Union Warehouse & Trading Com- 
pany, that heretofore has been look- 
ing principally to the buying side and 
has been the means of a saving to its 
patrons in the distribution of farm 
implements, seeds, fertilizers, feed 
stuffs, etc. But right recently it is 
becoming a place of distribution of 
farm produce as well, and the mana- 
ger hopes to soon be in a position to 
handle everything that the farmer 
wants to market. 

We also have a county business 
agent—aside from the warehouse, 
who is handling orders for a large 
amount of fertilizer, twine. etc. 

J. S. McCORKLE, 

Rowan County, N. C. Sec. 





Rutherford Has Warehouse and 
Telephone 


UTHERFORD County is getting 
along O. K., considering its age 
and membership. However, we are 
growing in membership and being ed- 
ucated in many forms of codperation. 
I, as County Business Agent, have 
ordered 567 tons of fertilizer this year 
and then only about half of locals co- 
Operated. It is quite an undertaking 
to get all to codperate especially 
where the locals haven’t the right 
kind of business agent. We have 
warehouse movement on foot and ex- 
pect it réady for business at an early 
date, 


As-to cotton, I think almost every 
man has it. at home under shelter, 
both Union and non-Union. We have 
a good system of telephones over our 
county through codperation. 

OSCAR PADGETT, 

Rutherford County, N. C. Sec. 





One Local Has Cotton Gin; Another 
a Bean Harvester 


EAUFORT County Union is get- 

ting along very well, and we have 
some codperative enterprises. One 
cotton gin at Royal belongs to the 
Farmers’ Union and is saving our 
people several hundred dollars annu- 
ally. There are two Union stores, 
which are very satisfactory. One lo- 
cal has bought a soy bean harvester, 
which they say is working nicely. Al- 
most all of our locals codéperate in 
buying fertilizers, saving several 
thousand dollars a year. 

Our people are now signing con- 
tracts for cotton seed. We have only 
been getting from $14 to $16 per ton 
and we are not willing to submit to 
the sacrifice. D. T. HERRING, 

Beaufort County, N. C. Sec. 





A Rochdale Store in Edgecombe 


HE Edgecombe County Union has 

not accomplished very much in 
the last twelve months, but some lo- 
cals in Edgecombe have accomplished 
a great deal—Lanier, Dixie, and 
Rocky Mount locals. We started a 
small mercantile business near a year 
ago with about twenty-two hundred 
dollars paid in capital. For the first 
few months our average sales were 
not more than thirty five dollars per 
day. We now hate about forty-five 
hundred dollars paid in capital and 
our sales for the last four months 
have been about one hundred dollars 
per day. We believe that if business 
were as good as it was last year at 
this time we would be selling on an 
average of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per day. 

This business is run on the Roch- 
dale plan, the stockholders getting 
six per cent hire for their money, the 
balance of the net profits being re- 
turned to the patrons, the non-Union 
patrons receiving one-half the amount 
of the Union members. 

We keep a record of every sale 
made. We use a filing system used 
by a great many thirty- day time mer- 
chants and can give the amount trad- 
ed by a customer in a few seconds. 

We sell strictly for cash excepting 
to stockholders, they being allowed 
to trade three-fourths the amount of 
their stock, to be paid within thirty 
days. If not paid in thirty days he is 
charged six per cent until paid. The 
manager is held responsible for any 
amount sold on time without having 
the above security. 

We have about one hundred rail- 
road men in our Union who are mak- 
ing us good members and good cus- 
tomers of this business. They usually 
take out enough stock so as the 
three-fourths credit will run them 
thirty days. By taking in the rail- 
road men we have opened a market 
for the farmers’ eggs, butter, and 
other products. 

We hope in the near future to es- 
tablish something to help market 
more of the farmers’ products. 

B. F. PROCTOR, Jr. 
Edgecombe County, N. C. 





We have no cooperative enterprise 
in our county except a fertilizer mix- 
ing plant, owned by farmers and op- 
erated for their benefit. This is said 
to be a good thing, and the ones in- 
terested are pleased with the results. 
It has been in operation probably five 
years and I understand the plant has 
paid about 100 per cent on capital 
stock.—L. E. Gibson, Scotland Coun- 
ty; N.C. 





I wish I was rock 
A-sittin’ on a hill, 
A-doin’ nothin’ all day long 
3ut just a sittin’ still. 
I wouldn’t sleep; I wouldn’t eat; 
I wouldn’t even wash; 
I’d just sit still a thousand years, 
And rest myself, by Gosh! 
—Exchange, 


(17) 1185 





The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


Price $8. 00 


Best and most practical 
combined grain and fer- 
tilizer drill on the mar- 
ket. EVERY FARMER should plant some 
oats and wheat, especially this season. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 








GANTT 
7RAIN DRILL= / gabent ont 
: planters and 
guano dis- 
tributers are 
the best imple- 
ments for the 
purpose ever 
put on the 
market. 
Satisfaction 
guaran 














faction. 





prices to 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


Our plants are well hardened, strong and healthy, 
and sure to please. 
and safe delivery. 

Give me a tria order; will guarantee entire satis- 

Set vey for best results. 

Early Jersey, 

Price $1 ved 1,000; 3,000 and over 80c. 
nion "Agents and dealers. 


Charleston Waheticta Ww. | KIVETT, 


Positively Frost Proof 


Will guarantee rompt, quick 
Cultural directions if Geatrad. 


harleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Special 


High Point, N. C. 











SEASONABLE SEED, ORCHARD AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


“The Best Only’’ is cheap. Our business was established in 1871 an pec 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GataLoa rane > aahimaeleedeeaie 


ializing for Southern farmers. 
Your name on a postal card will bring our 
illustrated catalog free. Itis beautifully 
illustrated and filled with helpful hints. Be 
Suro to ask for it today. 

We specialize in Spraying Materials, and 
carry a full line of insecticides, pumps, etc. 
bred Poultry Supply department is com- 





iplete. MOBIL 











SEED STORE 
Established 1871 ALABAMA 
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Do Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog ‘The 


Book of Truth’ it tells you all about good feathers, 

also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. 

postal card brings everything. Write today. 
American Feather & Pillow Company, 

Dept. 117 Nashville, Tenn. 








SUDAN GRASS SEED 


Pure, bright, new crop at lowest price ever offer- 
ed, for those who buy NOW. Write for Price-List. 


Miller Seed Co. St. Paul, Minn. 


WII pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 
L. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicage 


ao 
SUD AN GR ASS Ohio grown, guaranteed free from 
Johnson Grass. Ten pounds post- 
paid to any part of the United States $6.00. 
L. T. SHOEMAKER, CAMDEN, OHIO. 


Poland Chinas for Sale 


Big type Poland China yt ee males and pigs. Regis- 
red. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 














Extra choice, youne registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers for sale. Iso 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
forsale. BEST HERD IN THE . 

GILTNER BROTHERS, _) EMINENCE, KY 


BERKSHIRE HOGS 


are in great demand. Asmall 
1 inch advertisement like this 
only costs $3.00 per week in 
Raleigh Edition, ey in Mem- 
Pp 









insert it in all three editions 
and make no charge for the cut. Write us for help in 
designing your ads. This paper isa wonderful medium. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





No. 206—Virginia Farm, 189 Acres—$4,800. 
Including crops, stock, and machinery. In 
best county in Virginia, Fine productive 
soil that lies level; well watered and fenced. 
Five miles from thriving railroad and river 
town. New six-room house with cellar; good 
outbuildings; fine orchard. ‘en years to pay. 
For particulars regarding this and_ other 
Virginia farms, address, Edward 8. Wilder 
& Company, Charlottesville, Va. 








FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


For Sale—Angora 
nannies, $5. 














Goats—Bucks, 10; 
H. Halloch, Live Oak, Fla t. ss: 


Pugnose Berkshires—Fine pigs, from rege 
istered stock. T. L. Price, Monroe, N. C, = 


Barred Rocks—Laying strain, Cockerels, 
$1 up. Fine birds, G. H. Weaver, Nebo, N.C, 


Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—$1 
each. Wm. Shreeve, Farmville, Va., Route’, 


Cornish Indian Games Galore—_Satistuailan 
guaranteed. C. F, Miller, Hartsville, S. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Cocks, 
$2; cockerels, 75c. Mrs, E. M. Armfield, 
Lowgap, N. C, 


Hancock Two-horse Disk Plow for Sale— 
$20. Will exchange ed value. H. G. Bra- 
gaw, Chocowinity, N. C 


Finest Cabbage re selected 
seed, $1, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed, I, 
L. Trogdon, Climax, N, C., 


_Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—$3 bushel of 
25 pounds, R. E. Thompson, Jr., Turn- 
bull, Miss,, Wilkinson County. 


For Sale—Fifty Barred Rock pullets; ten 
Rhode Island Red _ Haytokah 
Poultry Yards, Burkeville, Va 


PR oe ne ge White Comers Pullets and 
ockerels—75 cents each. Order quick. Mrs,. 
Ashby Anderson, Palmyra, Va te si 


For Sale—Simgle Comb Red "Soceantla and 
Pullets—16 prizes, including two specials, 
State and Durham Fairs. Mrs. John Kerr, 
Durham, Cc. : 






































Sicilian Buttercups—Great layers—4 hens 
and 4 pullets, $1 each; 1 good cockerel, $2, 
First $8.50 gets the lot. Abe Hudson, Frank- 
linville, N. C. 


Farm for Sale—118 acres sandy loam soil; 
well improved; good buildings and excellent 
road, Price $6, 500. Others cheaper. R. E, 
Prince, Raleigh, N.C, 


For Sale—2 Prairie State Incubators—one, 
capacity 240 eggs, and one capacity 50 eggs, 
One Reliable Incubator, capacity 200 eggs, 
Apply, Box 521, Oxford, N.C, 


Quick Sale—One month only. 
andottes and Buff Orpingtons. Cockerels 
and pullets, $1 each. Cash with order, . Oak 
Grove Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va. 


Wanted—Clay, Black, Whippoorwill, New 
Era and mixed peas; also soja beans. Sub- 
mit samples and state quantity you have te 
offer. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. Cc 


Wanted—By a young married man of 
sober habits—Position as farm manager or 
superintendent, Have had years of experi- 
ence. Address, William V. Caruthers 
Nindes Store, Va 


“Frostproof”’ Stes Plants—Guaranteed 
to please you. 35c, 100; 300, 75c; 500, 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1; 
10,000, $7.50, by express. Tidewater Plant 
Company, Franklin, Virginia, 


Agents—$1,200 to $1,500 a Year 
Permanent positions assured, 











White Wy- 














Sure— 
Exclusive ter- 





ritory. We teach the inexperienced how to 
succeed, Let’s show you. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

Stock Farm—140 Acres—50 acres culti- 
vated; 90 acres pasture and timber; 50 bear- 
ing apple trees; crop never fails; good wa- 
ter; no malarja; no mosquitoes; healthy 
climate; frame house, 5 rooms; tenant 
house, 2 rooms; $2,200; terms, 


reasonable 
W. M. Pratt, Marion, N, C. 

Get our prices on Single Comb White Leg- 
horn yearling hens, pullets, cocks, and cock- 
erels before you buy. The Famous Warren 
strain, The greatest layers in America, 
Eggs for hatching, any number, 5c each, 








The Warren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, 
Prop., Wise, N. C., Warren Co. 

For Sale—25 Holstein, nearly pure-bred, 
heifers, ranging from 2 years to 3 months, 
out of high grade tuberculin tested cows; de- 
clared clean four times by U. S. Government; 
sired by the celebrated, registered Holstein 
bull Sir Pontiac Paul number 70441, whose 
immediate ancestors produced 26 and 28 


pounds butter in seven days by official tests, 
Address, P. O. Box 752, Richmond, Va. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 





We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 


North Carolina, 
and Georgia), 


South Carolina, Florida 
and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without Cash 








For Sale—Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus bull 


calves, Registered. Farmers’ prices, Hay- 
wood Parker, Asheville, Ns We 
For Sale—Grade Angus heifers, three to 





18 months old. Eight yearling grade Angus 
steers five to seven hundred, Cunningham 


zancaster, S&S. 


HE REF ‘ORDS 


Polled 
for 


Farm, I 


Herefords, Y 


Young 
sale, , B, F. Shelton, 


Mapl ton Farm 
stock of both sex 
Speed, N. C. 





HOLS TEINS. 








3eacondale Herd—P ure-bred registered 
Holstein cattle, D. s. Jones, Newport News, 
Virginia. 
JERSEYS 









































with order. If the rate seems high, re- bred, and 2 Jersey bulls, Groome & Sons, 
member it would cost you $1,600 for Greensboro, N. C. 
postage alone to send a letter to each of RSE 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your HO 8. 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
for amounts less than $1. Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Rates form combined editions made Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 
known on application. SHEEP AND GOATS 
50 Goats for Sale—Brush and briar killers. 
Three for $10. H. H, Williams, Chapel Hill, 
MACHINERY North Carolina, 
Ww anted—Twenty-five best gr rade Shrop- 
For Sale — Automobiles, four-passenger | shire Ewes Give prices and freight rate to 
Buick, five passenger Cadillac, First reason- | Tarboro, Le Pend er, Rt. 5, Te arboro, N.C, 
able offer accepted. , J. W. Pope, Weldon, “For Sélé or Sees 


North Carolina, 





HELP WANTED 


L J 




















Wanted—Man to work small farm and 
look after six cows and chickens, etc. Box 
371, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature, $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

Wanted—Foreman for stock and truck 
farm in eastern North Carolina. Married 
man. Address J. L. M., Drawer D, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 

Men and W omen Over 18 Wanted—$65 to 
$150 month. U. S. Government life jobs, 
Common education. Write immediately for 
Nst of positions open to you. Franklin Insti-« 
tute, Dep’t M 215, _Rochester, NH. X, 


Men of Ideas and Inventive Ability should 
write for new ‘Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
Patent buyer, and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.’ Advice free, Randolph 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 
ey iL. CS. 


We Will 














Pay You $120 to distribute re- 


gious literature in your community. Sixty 
days’ work. Experience not required. Man 


or woman. Opportunity for promotion. Spare 
time may be used. International Bible Press, 
Winston Building, Philade Iphia, 


ex hange | for pigs or ¢ chickens, 

billygoat eighteen months old, 
price $12.50. A pet. How will you swap? R. 
EK. Elliott, Dry Fork, Va. 


one white 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Buff Orpington roosters, 
Runner Drakes for sale, 
shall, Crewe, Va. 

Blue Andalusians and White Faced Black 
Spanish, Fine young stock for sale. H, R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 





pullets and Ingian 
Mrs. Willie Mar- 












Plymouth Rock Cocke s—$1.50 
ourbon Red turkey hens, : 
Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N, ¢ 


Mapleton F 
strain, White 
Rocks. C odhaves 
Groome, Proprietor, 


offer choice, 
ns. Thompson's 
.50; pullets $1 up. 
Greensboro, N, C. 





arms 
} 





yr 





—Fifty S. Cc. cocker- 


For 





Sale B. aa ghorn 
els, twenty-five Barred Rock cockerels. Ex- 
cellent breeding, For days will sell 
at one dollar eac fener Ric ath a. 








Exhibition Stock and ‘Eges—From _ White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


INCUBATOR | 


Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. J. A, Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 














Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 


















































Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. 
Jersey cattle. 





Poland- 
Service boars, 
Home grown Recleaned Seed 





“Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 





| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Posi 
of life-time « 
No bad habit 
ability. Address ‘**‘¢ 

ee; ho w: 
farm mana 
best referen 
fice or farm help if 
* Bogue Chitto, 





tion on farm by young 
perience, now or Jan 
Reference for <« 
Rt. 2, Ri 


man 
uary 1. 

1cter and 
ford, nN; G 
ts experienced “real ate, office, 
or overseer? Reé t getter; 
ces; sober. Can furnish of- 
desired. State salary. 



























_ Miss, 







medium- 
ge into 


> of 


Be rke- 






















Eith- 
il ex- 
. Tem- 
era . handle 
beef in puil ling up 
rundow1 tt Rt. 2, Box 43, 
Roper, SAS, 
| LIVESTOCK ] 
BERKSHIRES. 
400-poi Ber hire v immuned from 
Also you stock $10 and up. 
Greeny fey a8 





rkshires, 

in in the South, 
‘ Statesville, N. C 
___ CHESTER. _WHITES 

° Pigs— 
Ramsey 





ver’s 


Bros. 





strain. 
Crouse, N. 


“DU ROC-JE RSE XS, e 


Registered 

































Duroc-Jersey Pig e boars 
of of qualit Riverdite | I v,) va 

oor or —September ri 
Pure , each, J. C, Johnson, 
ville, Virginia, 

Pedigreed Prize Winni: s Pigs 
for Sale Only six dollars, Sy Terry, 
News Ferry, V 

For Sale 
Finest service 


Frank C, M« rris, 














Rye, and Wheat. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 
Every- 
n Gec BRAHMAS 
Mississip- Light Brahmas—Pullets, one dollar each, 
W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, N. C 
HUDANS 





Hudans—Pullets and cockerels, pure-bred, 





one dollar each. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, 
North Carolina, 
LEGHORNS. 





20 


Buff Leghorn 
250 egg strain. 


coc kerels for 
N. Coffman, 


sale cheap. 
Edint burg, Va, 









~ Pure-bred Brown L 





sale $1.50 each, 3 for 
Tlobbsville, N. C 
For Sale—Choice Brown Leghorn cockerels 











and hens. Also White Wyandotte cocker- 
els, W. H. Long, Cherryville, N Cc 
White . Leghorn Hens— 





oyster shells for poultry, 100 poun ds 





strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., , Birmingham, Ala. 


MINORC: AS 
Single Comb Bl ack 








Minore as—. Atlan a, Au- 




















gusta, Me *mphis, prize-winners, Large vigor- 
ous cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. R. H, Ander- 
son, Lynchburg, Va. 
ORPINGTONS 

Two Hundred White Orpingtons. Midnight 
Poultry ‘arms, Asheboro, N. C 
“Buff Orpingtons. _ Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

ROCKS, 





White Rocks of Quality. 


Randolph Poul- 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. 








WYANDOTTES 




















Ht AMPSHIRE: Ss 


Ham Kes 














igs, WwW. | BP, ssler, ‘ Buch- 
anan, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Big Prolific Poland-Chinas—Pigs, $10 up. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesy Va. 
~ Poland-China Sinccaecs to ship. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, Thomas & Chamings, 











Round Hill, Va. 

For Sale—4 Big bone and medium Poland- 
China sows, i red; 2 crossed Poland- 
China and Be a “ed to 500-pound 
boar; 1 boar, ith r registered Po- 
land-China; h 1 gelding ponies. Over- 
stocked. Will sell cheap Hill Brook Stock 
Farm, Soutt 1 . Va, 

ABERDE E N- ANG ae 





—— 

For Sale ar Aberdeen-An 
ers for breeders, J. M. Aller n, 
nessee, 





wane 


iingaten. 





ror 
old I 
drews 
White W yandottes—Dir¢ ct from 
Beauty and utility combined, F. H. 
MN, Wytheville, Va. 
_bU CKS 
White ner for in 
sea 1 ] ler A Ma nassi 
wi hite. tunner Ducks” and Dr kes for “pale, 
W. B. Coulter, Connelly Sprin N. 





Runners. 
strain. $1.50 each, 





PEAFOWLS 
Wi anted—Peafowls. 
ind prs e. Miss 





State nun 


Marie Boz 











$2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Waverly Mills, Ss. cC. , 
a 50, 000 Baby ~ Chicks for Sale—Young | 











ABBAG 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. = = 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. Frost-proof cabbage plants, 75 cents per 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 1,000. - H, Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 
nA Frost Proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
cra tine 1 T5G per 1,000, , Orders wanted, Fred Murray, 
Nice Collie Dog—Price $4. J. P. Ekard, | Catawba, N. 
Hick hy Ie Cy 
peepee - Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
For Sal e—Five Fox Hounds—At very low | sand, Southeastern Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
prices Manager, Piedmont Farm, Rapidan, a, C.,. Ri B.D. I, 
Virginia, 
ce auma : Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS thousand, delivered anywhere. Durham 
Ss 7:7 7 ‘ 
Choice fresh milk cows, crossbred Guern- eed House, Durham, N. C. 
sey, Jersey, Shorthorn, J. N. Terry, News Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per thousand, or 
Ferry, Va. - $1.50 delivered by CO nag o or parcel post. 
Shetland Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull | B°a's Head Farm, Pine Castle, Fla, _ 
calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding. Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1. 25 per 
John G. Mobley, La Grange Stock Farm, | thousand. Five thousand and over, $1. 
Winnsboro, Ss. C. Ernest W. King, Yonges I Island, S. C. 
Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- Charleston and Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
some individuals, best strain of the blood,}| Plants—By mail, 1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle, Rose Dale /| for 15ic, , postpaid. re, 'O. Parks, Ulah, N. Cc. 





Cabbage 1] Plants—E arly | Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand, Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Cabbage 
Wakefield, 
Deliver 
Co., 





75c per 1,000; 
after November 
Donalds, S, C. 





10,000 
15. 











Charleston 
or more, 70c, 
Donalds Plant 











the best 
1,000. 
Hubert 


Cabbage Plants—Guaranteed to be 
Early Jersey Wakefield. 75c per 
10,000 or more, prices on request. 
D. Fly, Route 3, Hickory, N. C. 

2,000, 000 Improved . Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage Plants, heads in April, last ’till Au- 
cust, $1 per 1,000. a ee nt. Fraz- 
lant Co., Louisburg N. C. Rt. 3. 


For Sale—C abbage pl ints, 3, Ne w Flat 
and Charleston W akeficld’s, at $1 per 1,000. 
Write for prices on larger lots. Order today, 
Jno. ce. Wilson & Co., Yonge s Tsli and, Ss. es 








ut Dutch 








Gooa & ‘Plants from Long 
The best by test, 
prices on larg: 
Lincolnton, N. C. 





any 
Write 


Glendale — 


for 
F arm, 
for Sale—Frost-proof, 
Wakefield, Charleston or 
d and May Queen, Ready for 
October 20. 1,000 $1.50; 5,000 
1,000. Write for prices on 

Oxford Orphan Asylum, 


seed, 











~ Cabba G 
Ly rly 





Plants | 
elected 
> Wakefiel 
Seerees about 
to 10,000 $1 per 
larger quantities, 
Oxford, N.C 











will 
can 
for 


500, 


t now 
ff you 
id “60e 
75e for 
g for 10,000, 
Wakeficld Plant 


ag of ( 
the earliest spri 
All leading 
400, 1 
r 1,000, 5 
20,000, by express, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

COTTON 
ale—Trice Cotton Seed—The famous 
early maturing, big boll, prolific seed; line 
1% inch; grown out of boll weevil district 
earlier than Kings and more prolific than 
any known variety. Car lots or ton lots, 
Prices on request. J, T, Walker, Seed Bro- 
ker, Memphis, Tenn, 


OATS, 
Oats—Sacked, re 
per bushel, f.o.b. 


to accompany 
CG amd en, S. 


Frost 
make 





cabbage 












5 for 
“arms, 








For §S 








Bancroft 
ment, s0c 
Ss. CC. Cagn 
G, H. Lenoir, 


Fulghum Oats, for sale. 
Also Hastings Oats 80c, 
cleaned. New 
ber 1st. F, 


ady 
cars, 
order, 


for 
He 
Address, 





$1.50 bushel. 
Bancroft, 75c, re- 
Georgia Cane Syrup Novem- 
A, Bush, Richland, Ga, 








Fulghum Oats—Best for th South, Heavy 
yielder, and two weeks earlis r other 
varieties, giving ample time with 
other crops same year, $1.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. here. H. S. Branch, relis 7a. 

PEANI TS” 
Peanuts—Now booking  or- 






dollar per bushel, four bushels 
with order, I us hay 

stock is ex ed, Address, 
Farms, Plymouth, N. C. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
‘aw berry 


ash 
before 


7iew 





















§ Plants—One hundred thousand 
fine well rooted Mission ry strawberry 
plants. The best early , for the S a, 
Also Klondike, Lady 1, and Gar 4 
Price 100 for 75e postpaid. 500 by express 
not prepaid for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, Special 
prices on large lots. ‘Piedmon t Plant Coa, 
Greenville, S. C, 





pe SEEDS. AND PLANTS. 





PIGE ONS _ 


Pigeons, 
for sale, 
lot to one 
ville, N, C, 


TURKEY 








party. Ww. 





Bourbon Red Tu 


rkey 
Boomer, 


. Wood- 


per pair. 





side F 





arm, 


a 








Budded pecans, best varieties, prices right. 
Hartwe ll Nurs¢ ries, - Hartwell, G Ga, 
Cabbage, Collard, . Cauliflower, r, “Tomato, and 





Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M. 
a. C. 


Todd, Greensboro 



















Bermuda G Pastures—‘‘Elin inate” cot- 
ton; stockmar ittlemen’s, hog men’s “gold 
mine.” Crocas full ats he ‘and pool let, 
one dollar. W. W. Watson, Orangeburg, S. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Macklin’s Plants — Cabbage, 
beet now ready. Bermuda onion, 
ery ready Oct. 20th. 
1,000, 500 for 75c. 
alog | ‘tree, 


and 
and cel- 
By express $1.25 per 
By mail 40c per 100. Cate 
wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


$4; ; Dutch Hy- 
White Narcissus 
$10 per hundred, 
Jeffreys & Sons, 


lettuce, 














l Hyacinths, 
acinths ‘$4, 5, $8, Paper 
$3; Tulips $1.50; Lillies, 
Sweet Pe sas, $1 pound, 
Goldsboro, _N. 0 


Roma n 














‘abbage % lants—Millions of them, for late 
fait setting, Varieties, Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Suc- 
eession and Early Drumhead, Prices; 500 
for $1 postpaid. By express not prepaid, 500 
for 75c; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 
6.000 to 9,000 at $1 per 1,000; 10,000 at 90¢ 
per 1,000. Special prices on large lots, Let- 
tuce plants, sig 3oston, $1.50 per 1,000, 


Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 
ville, 8S. C 


} SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 


Ga,, and Green- 








from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynche 
burg, Va. 





|___ MISCELLANEOUS __| 


Wanted—Barred Rock pullets and cocker- 
els; pure blood, Give prices. Also Berk- 
shire pigs. S. L, Pender, R. F, D. No. 5, 
Tarboro, N. C 








For High-class Raw Ground 
pure calcium or magnesian, 
Carolina Tale & Mining Co., 
County, North Carolina, 


Georgia 


Lime, 
write the 
Hewitts, 


either 
North 
Swain 





Cane Syrup — Decatur 
quality. Finest table delicacy. Cheaper than 
sugar. Direct from farm to you. In gallon 
oe or barrel, Board of Trade, Bainbridge, 
Georgia, 


County 





~ South Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup of qual- 
ity, direct from producer, $11.50 per barrel 
of 34 gallons. 2.50 per case of 6-10 pound 
cans. 2.75 per case of 12 5-pound cans, F, 
O. B. Cairo, Ga. C. F, Walker, 

Books—If you are interested in good books, 
cheap books, books of all kinds for all people, 





we have them at rock-bottom prices. Cata. 
log free. National Book Lovers’ Library, 
421 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Mad.* 





Wool—Send your wool to us, Lenoir, N, CG. 
to have made into or exchanged for single 
or doubled and twisted yarn, white or color- 
ed, or jeans, kerseys, blankets. Wool yarn 
for knitting sox and gloves sold direct. Also 
wool batting for comforts, Write Gwyn- 
Harper Mfg. Co., P Patterson, N, C. 


“The Farmer’ "—Keith’s high grade Agri- 
cultural Lime solves your potash question, 
Good for all crops, Accomplishes same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at half 
cost of guano. Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits. This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will make finest 
crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
eash at about half former price,’ Low 
freight rate on agricultural lime. Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 
commending lime. For prices and further 
information, write, B, F, Keith Company, 
Newbern, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monue 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fure 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashee 
ville, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
ers unless he shows us satisfactory references a3 

his honesty and business responsibility. 































ord County Farms for Sale—J, A, 
Greens} oro, N. C 
sets Ae oe ee 
to “rent or buy: Small, improved, 
"m, near good town, Box 50, Rt. 1, 
‘ 
North ¢ ‘arolina .Farms for Sale— 
Write for circular, Joe A, Park- 
boro, N. a 
or Sale—Columbus County Berry, Tobace- 
co, and Cotton Farms—LBargains, A. M, Mc- 





Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 


For Sale—Large 12-room dwell. 
ing; fine for a boarding house; in the pros- 
perous town of P Alaa it Ss. Cc. E. C. Lide, 
Darling ston, S. 


two-story, 


Acres of Fine 

miles from C 

cotton on 
, 





~ For Sale —500 
Syrup Lands 
10 
Lide 


Cotton and 
airo, Ga. Will 
first payment, 









its for 
Darling 


ton, ». 








. EE ——— 
thwestern Arkansas Invites You—Im- 


proved 























farms; no rocks or swamps. Fine 
health; purest water. Surprising bargains; 
terms, Write for list, Tyson & Brown, 
Stephens, Arkansas, 

For 340 acres land near Jackson 
Springs, one tract 100, one 106, one 134 
acres, Dark sandy loam and dry _ subsoil, 
Well watered. or ful sp r inforr iY a ae ad- 
dr Ww. ©: Jones, | Ja on Sprin; I 

Tobacco, whe: at, corn . and truck for sale— 
Yadkin Valley farm on new railroad, Splen- 
did location for store, farm, and townsite, 

d bargain Good climate, water, 

and Finley & Hendren, 


churches, 
oro, N. C 














lwo Hundred ; and F “ifty Acres of Land for 
the bright leaf tol o belt of Moore 
Some of my hbors realized 




























hundred $ per acre this 

land to rent. ‘For partic ulars, 

3artlett, _Carth Cc. 

For Sale—Fine farm of 5 33 4 acres in Meck- 

lenburg County, Va., two miles from good 

town, within two miles of three stations; on 

automobile highway from Was igton to 

Atlanta, Large dwelling; good tenant house, 

stock barn; three tobacco barns, etc. Fenced 

and cross-fenced with wire. 75 acres of 

xottom land; 300 acres cleared; 300 

good bright tobacco nd; the rest ex- 

cellent grain and g ss la Fine pasture 
land. 100 head cattle on m now. P 
$10,000.00 for quick pure r. , Good te1 

Write or see Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 

Chase City, Va. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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‘or sale— 
d. Splen- 
townsite, 

water, 
Hendren, 


Land for 
of Moore 
realized 
acre this 
irtic a 
ize, N. 
_—_—» 
in . Meck- 
om good 
.tions; on 
ngton to 
int house, 
c, Fenced 
acres of 
rred; 300 





Company, 


ES 
nt to buy 
e Farmer, 
little no- 








Saturday, November 14, 1914] 





This Corn Mill 


is 
Guaranteed 


Its patented fea- 
_. tures make it the 
Sajmost eflicient ma- 
chine on the mar- 
» ket for grinding 
meal, grist or feed. 
Makes cleanest 
peal ge long: 

st—-maximum 
a Money back ‘if not absolutely 
satisfied 


Williams Portable Mill 


Most durable pebble stone grit bubrs, 
adjusted by patent devices so that they 
cannot be injured by hard aabatences, 
and will not run or drift together when 
grain gives out. Grain cleaned by auto- 
matic fans before reaching bubrs. New perfect 
feed, modern ball bearings. Costis low. The 
best paying corn mill investment. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Williams Mill, 
or write us for illustrated catalogue 


Williams Mill Mig. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 


AMERICAN 
STEEL POST 


# FENCE 


Made by American Stee! & Wire Company 

High-class steel, heavily coated with zine. Strong 

enough to hold up any wire fence and furnish all nec- 

essary resistance. End and corner posts so strong 
t they will maintain any wire fence made. 


Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
Adapted to all conditions and absolutely satisfac 
tory, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 
usage after the fence is erected. Give better service 
than wood post, and you get the benefit of every post 
in the fence from year to year, while_wood posts 
burn, rot and decay from the start. Have been in 
service since 1898, in every section of the United 
States, and the oldest posts now as good as when sct. 
Adapted toallfences. Increases the life ofa fence. 











































We make you 
the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


1 4 CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence 
2334 c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% carod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.45 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free hao a Se howing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


a SCIENTIFIC 
MIXED ie 


MILL 
Grinds hay and two kinds of 
grain at one operation, such as 
Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay, 


‘Get It From} 
i. the kactory 


Direct } 
~ L 

















mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
> Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, etc. 
Capacity, 500 Ibs. hay per hour. Corn, 
20 to 39 bushels per hour. Small grains 
in proportion. 4to 8 horse power. 


A BALANGED RATION 


Means cheaper feeding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete catalog describing 
14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 











Power Where You Want It 


Take your engine 
to the work in- 
stead of bringing 
work to engine. 
This outfit is the 
most reliable 
on the oe 
Write for p 


Heer Engin. ( Co. ; 5 $ Sty Seteidia 0. 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
Steel wheel 
Wagon 










































draft, don't rut r kee 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t oy May or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 
Electric Wheel Ca., 59 Elim Street, Quincy. til. 





tions. Book “How 
and ‘“*What to Invent’ sent free. 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


tablished 16 Ye: 
947 BP. caoek Wishington, D. G. 


Saved Every Ham 
\ For Mee Briggs ovis puters Me 





save eve 
pork joint sa ay wie others 
who Mrs), yait lost # Il fie 
says Mr riggs 
0: Hope, Ark. Write tor free book, 
i **How to Save Your Pork Joints.’ 
1. J. TURLEY, Dept. 12 Owensboro, Ky, 





| tle coon’s eyes got 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











“YOU AIN’T TALKING TO ME” | 
E SENT us an advertisement with the | 
money to pay for it, We asked him for } 

references before inserting. He got mad and 
demanded his money back. We sent it. 

Reminds me of a thing Ben Peebles 

on a little that worked for him? 
left his overcoat on a graveyard fence and 
told the little after it. The lit- 
replied—‘‘Mr. 


tells 
nigger Ben 
nigger to go 
big and he 
Peebles—you ain’t talkin’ 


to me.’ Seeing he 





want to protect eur readers from those who 
might defraud, 





VERY TRUE, MR. EDGAR 


ME: A. D, Edgar, 

B. F. Avery Louisville, Ky., has 
just sent me a copy of the November issue 
of his house-organ—The Center Shot. 

In it, Mr. Edgar says: We have 
000 bushels of wheat to sell to Europe, after 
making due allowance for our own domestic 
requirements. The Russian and Austrian 
crops were cut very short, and they will ex- 
port very little to other European countries, 
Living on short rations, Europe will need 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat to keep the wolf 
from the door. And next year it 
worse—much worse—for crop 
them in 1915 are decidedly bad; 
farming won't gee. 

Nothing can prevent the price from soar- 
ing, the law of supply and demand will as- 
sure prices of food stuffs and cereals re- 
maining high and the farmer of the South 
will profit greatly at the expense of 
stricken brethren abroad, 

In the extreme South wheat is impossible, 


advertising 
& Sons, 


manager of 


will be 
prospects for 


fighting and 


but make corn king for 1915, and depose 
King Cotton. We need @ change of mon- 
archy. 


I’m sure Mr. Edgar will mail a copy of The 
Center Shot to anyone asking for it. 





HAVE YOU BEEN GONE? 


MANUFACTURER from the North stop- 

ped me on the street in Memphis the 
other day and asked me: “Martin, can the 
Southern farmers ‘come back’ from this aw- 
ful jolt they had this fall?” 


Made me mad and I replied as I walked 
off—‘‘Pardon me they are all here.’ 

Some people in the North have construed 
this ‘“‘Buy-a-Bale’’ movement as the “S. O. 
S.” of a sinking ship. 

We are not broke by a long sight—eh 


folks? 








Head Kaffir, etc., separately or | 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS, NOTICE! 


A MAN walked into a store and asked for 

a five-cent bag of Prince Albert tobacco, 
In payment he offered a silver dollar. The 
clerk said, “I can’t change that.’ And the 
customer replied, ‘I haven’t anything 
save this five-dollar bill.” 


else 
Going back to his cash register and look- 
ing in, the .clerk replied, “Well, if I can't 
| make change for a dollar I can change the 
bill. Thereupon he handed 
a $2.50 gold piece, two silver 
45 cents in change. 
like that, 
apt to make good in 
have let the 
0 spend his money 
The point I want to 
; man should use 


his 
dol- 


| five-dollar 

customer 

lars and 
A clerk 

j; more than 

| 

| 


wits is 
Many 


his 
life, 
customer 


who uses 


a man would go out 


elsewhere. 


make is tnat 


his wits in buying or selling, 


and show an inclination to be accommodat- 
| ing and prompt. 

| Lack of enthusiasm and indifference on 
| the part of clerks has driven many a cus- 
| tomer away. 

H 


Country merchants, take notice, 





| MAKE YOUR OWN LUMBER 


N OUR issue of October 17 was a full page 


advertisement of the American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co. headed, “A Story About 
Making Money.” 

In this advertisement they offered to send 
a splendid book—‘Making Money Off the 
Wood Lot.” 

This is only one of many chances that you 
have of making money to tide you over and 


|; enable you to hold your cotton. Besides with 
| . : 

; such an outfit you can keep busy all winter 
| when most things are slack. Get that book- 


let. 





for 2 manu- 
new goods in every 
continent in a few weeks’ time, 
formerly 


made it 


introduce 


What has 
facturer to 
corner of the 


possible 


where it 


work? Advertising, 





Save your papers and get a binder. 


; was afraid, Ben asked him if he would be 
| afraid to go along with him. The little coon 
replied—‘‘Yas, Sir, I would! Ef sumpthin’ 
wuz to happen—I couldn’t tell which way 
you went.” | 

That's one reason why we require refer- 
ences from our advertisers. Another is, we 


| 


300,000, | 


his | 





| 2in 2 


every- 


required years of hard | 
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BATRA rubber and 
by layer into a tre 
unit—this means more 


which goes with immense 


ATTAUNAUUCUAAHOOUUOASUOEOALUUAAGH ATU AAOAAAET 


Factory. 


Tell us the name of your 


MMI 


Akron, Ohio 





mendous strain resisting 


Better facilities, better workmen, closer inspection— 
in short, the Firestone Quality—-more mileage. 


Firestone 


Non-Skid Tires assure you also the economy in cost 


tires, prepared in America’s Largest Exclusive Tire 
Extraordinary service at ordinary price. 


Send for the Free Books and Tube Bag 


tire dealer and 
make of your tires and receive free our books 
and a waterproof bay for your Inner Tubes. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


extra fabric, built layer 


mileage. 


HEQUUONUUUTNANGNARUUOTUUETOEEUTOTTTCOOATEAUENNAANNNTR 


volume of the world’s finest 


If you are not near 
dealer in Fire- 
stones, write us 
anyway for Free 
Book No. 40. 
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The day of cheaper lime is here. No need to let your 
6oil stay sick and sour because of the lack of lime if you 
have lime rock available. No need to let acid land keep 
you from growing clover or alfalfa. With a Jeffrey Lime 
Pulver you can grind lime-rock right on your farm at a 
cost of 50c per ton! This does not include quarrying 
cost, which varies, but in some sections is almost nothing. 
Ground limestone is better than burntlime. It doesn’t 
burn up the humus or waste the Nitrogen in the soil. 


















Crusher 

and 

Pulverizer 

Grinds 

the Big 
ocks— 





Che Jeffrey Lime-Pulver 


Dig out those lime rocks that prevent your cultivating your 
fields, Feed the rocks tothe Lime-Pulver, as large as you choos: 
—any size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long. The rocks 
disappear inthe hopper. Out of the funnel pours a stream of 
ground limestone—ground either coarse or fine. It’s like tu:a- 
ing rocks into dollars—**making bread from stones."* 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 
Grinds Rock for Road Work Too! 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver is the machine that will take the big roci3 
that come from the quarry and grind them to a powder that will go 
through the spreader, It is both a crusher and a pulverizer—with twice the 
capacity of other crushers. Grinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds rock for 
road work and concrete work—grinds corn on the cob, tobacco stems, bone 

similar material—a universal grinder, portable—as easily moved fro 
y place to place as a wagon. Built to last a lifetime—~with pulverizing ham- 
mers of Manganese steel—ball bearing pulverizer. 
® of satisfaction or your money back. Write us today for our free bookie: 
giving price and full information about the Lime-Pulver. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 








Sold on a guarante= 


Write NOW. 






701 First AvE., COLUMBUS, 90. 
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FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, - -= INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 











f “a 
For an Experienced and Capable 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 


























When writing to advertisers Say, 


Progressive Farmer.’ 


“I saw your advertisement in The 


HOME ALE ETT THO Te 


Flectrics 


—~ FF F& 
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HIS is the first car of its 
size, capacity, power and 
electrical equipment to 


sell below $1000! 


Though the price is lower 
than ever, the quality is main- 
tained throughout. All ma- 
terials, metals and workman- 
ship are of the very best. 


This newest Overland has 
the genuine fashionable 
stream-line body design. 

The body color is Brew- 
ster green—always so rich and 
attractive. It is neatly trim- 
med with fine hair-line strip- 
ing of ivory white. 

The electric starting and 
electric lighting equipment is 
one of the most reliable and 
best established on the market. 

There is also a high ten- 
sion magneto which is inde- 
pendent of the starting and 
lighting system and requires 
no dry cells. 


«Model 81) 


a 


This car rides just like it 
looks—beautifully. The new, 
long, improved’ underslung 
rear springs give maximum 
riding comfort under all con- 
ditions. 

Tires are 33”x 4” all a- 
round. Never before has a 
oar at this price come equip- 
ped with such large tires. 

It seats five adults com- 
fortably, without crowding. 
It is a big, spacious five-pas- 
senger touring car. 

It has the famous Over- 
land 30 h. p. motor of remark- 
able strength, speed, durability 
and economy, developing more 
power than you will ever re- 
quire. 

This car at this price is 
destined to be known as the 
greatest motor car achieve- 
ment of the season. 

Orders are now being 
taken for immediate delivery. 


Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 99 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model &1 Priess: 


SHH} 
REGISTERED 


SS 
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M 


ARK 


Following are a few of 
the many high-grade 
features 


30 h. p. motor 

Stream-line body 

Ample room for 5 passengers 
Electrically started 
Electrically lighted 

Electric horn 

High-tension magneto 

All electric switches on 
instrument board of cowl dash 
Ventilating, rain-vision type 
windshield 

High-grade upholstery 
Thermo-syphon cooling 

Five bearing crankshaft 

Rear axle; floating type 

Rear springs; extra long, 
underslung, 3-4 elliptic 

106 inch wheelbase 

33 inch x 4 inch tires 
Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

Left-hand drive 

Center control 

Body color: Brewster green 
with ivory white striping 
Mohair top, top boot, robe rail, 
foot rest, speedometer, tire 


carriers, full set of tools, jack 
and pump. 


Pee 


Vx: 


LS 
yo 


5 Passenger Touring Car © 850 Model 80 Prices: 
2 Passenger Roadster - 795 4 Passenger Coue - 


Delivery Wegon with closed bod ry 9 : ; 
Delivery Wagon with open bedy” 3535 Aliprices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohto 


Model 80 Prices: 
5 Passenger Touring Car . . $1075 


$1600 
2 Passenger Roadster . . . £1050 


TEPER RHE ee nT PTE EM 





